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THIS WEEK'S PAPER—SOME 
MENT. 


Ladies and gentlemen, our Educational Number' 


RANDOM COM- 


We are happy to make the introduction and hope 
you will find this week’s paper growing upon you 
as you make its further acquaintance. This is the 
Fourth of July—Independence Day—and the sen- 
timent of Aunt Mary’s letter on our Social Chat 
page could not have been more felicitous than the} 
one with which she has caused it to glow from be- | 
ginning to end. If you are not already enlisted | 
heart, hand, and soul in the campaign against | 
illiteracy and ignorance, enlist to-day. Join the | 
ranks of those who are waging a truceless war to| 
separate ourselves from the thralldom of ignorance | 
and to establish the reign of enlightenment, prog | 
ress, and power. | 

-| 

| 





Three State Superintendents of Public Instruc 
lien are telling in this week’s Progressive Farmer | 
what the farmers can do to obtain better educa- | 
tional advantages for their children and how they 
can do it. ‘Better Schools for the Country Chil- 
dren,” the heading carried by Superintendent Joy- 
ner’s article on the second page, furnishes the key- 
note for this number of The Progressive Farmer, : 
hote that sounds clear and strong through Super- 
Itendcnt Martin’s article on page 3 in behalf of 
the boys and girls of South Carolina, and Superin- 
tendent Egegleston’s on page 4 in behalf of Vir- 
ginia’s farmer boys and girls. 

There are two things to be done: (1) Provide 
better school facilities; (2) take advantage of the 
facilities after they are provided. How these bet- 
ter facilities can be provided in any community 
Where they are needed is set forth in the three ar- 
ticles by these field-marshals of education in three 
States, and the importance of earnestly taking ad- 
Vantage of educational training is finely presented 
by Rev. Hight C. Moore on page 6 in his classical 
eng Sympathetic message to Farmer-Son, and on 
page 14 by Prof. Conner of the North. Caroline 


Agricultural and Mechanical College, and by Dr. 
-T. Vann, President of the Baptist University for 


Vomen, Rale gh, N. C. Mr. Moore, imbued by ex- 


perience with sympathy for the farm-boy and his 





} paign 


uspirations, and with a mind and pen oozing with 
the poetry and prose of rural life, has a message 
that should stir and stimulate to higher effort 
every farmer-boy who reads it—and we hope they 
will all read it. Professor Conner knows how edu- 
cation and special training helps to better farming 
end to a more efficient life, and he tells the boy 
who would win at farming that he must know his 
business—and gives his reasons. What shall I do 
for my daughter? question which Dr. Vann 
helps the farmer girl’s parents to solve. The boy, 
vou know, can knock along somehow; but the girl? 
Well, read Dr. Vann's message for yourself. 

But while giving some extra thought to the boys 
und girls—the best crop of all—we have not neg- 
lected the usual departments of The Progressive 
Farmer. Mr. J. A. Hoyt explains the proposed 
plan for banks for which Mr. E. D. Smith 
and his associates will wage a thirty days’ cam- 
in South Carolina. Prof. W. F. 
writes of the great need of Southern uplands 
resurrection of the dead skeleton of sand and clay 
into a living soil by being clothed richly in humus. 
Mr. A. L. French follows upon a kindred line with 
the wonderfully interesting topic of making an all!- 
the-year-round pasture, so handled and grazed that 
land and pasture will improve from year to year. 

As it is not too to consider what green 
feed you will give to your laying hens this win- 
ter, Uncle Jo comes to time all right with a good 
article on whole turnips for this purpose 
thing you will do well to remember when you get 
to making your turnip patch now pretty soon. 


is a 


eotton 


soon 


These are Institute days, and they are among 
the richest, too, that come the way of the farmer 
and the farmer's wife who are progressive enough 
to take full advantage of them. The program for 
North and South Carolina Institutes you will find 
on page 15. 

And, finally, you will find on page 13 something 
that we were prevented from giving you in its 
regular place in our last issue for June, namely, 
Suggestions for July Farm Work by our Mr. T. B. 
Parker and Dr. Tait Butler. These you will be 
sure to find helpful in guiding you to the best fore- 
handed uses of these July days on the farm. 


Massey | 
the } 


some-} 





WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS WEEK'S 
PAPER. Page. 
Letter Schools for North Carolina 
Children, Supt. J. Y. Joyner 
Chance for the Boy With Grit and Get-Up... 
Five Big School Helps in Reach of Virginia 
Farmers, Supt. J. D. Eggleston, Jr. 


armer Boy Who Wins, C. M. Conner 
in Winter, 


Country 


P 

Green Feed for Chickens Uncle 
Jo 

Greatest Need of Our Southern Uplands, W. 
Massey 

July Campaign for 
Carolina, J. A. 

Suggestions for July 
and T. B. Parker 

List of Farmers’ Institutes 
South Carolina 

Making an All-the-Year-Round Pasture, 
French 

Message to a Farmer Boy, Rev. H. C. Moore. 

What Shall the Farmer Do for His Daughter? 

Dr. KR. T. Vann 
What South Carolina Farmers Can 
Their Schools, Supt. O. B. Martin 


Cotton Banks in South 
19 
Farming, Dr. Tait Butler 


for North and 


Do for 


COMING 

Peanut 
5th. 
Mutual Protective Association of Bright Tobac- 
Growers, Danville, Va., July 16th. 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Roanoke, Va., 
August 13th, 14th, and 15th. 

South Carolina State Farmers’ Union, July 25th, 
26th, and 27th. 

North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, 
leigh, August 28th, 29th, and 30th. 

Rural Letter Carriers’ Association 
Carolina, Durham, N. C., July 3rd and 

North Carolina Farmers’ State 
N. C., August 13th and 14th. 


FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 


Growers’ Association, Suffolk, Va., July 


co 


Ra- 
of North 
{th. 
Alliance, Hills- 


boro, 


It will be of interest to our readers to know that 
Orby, after winning the English Derby, won the 
Irish Derby also last week, beating six competi- 
tors. 
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Better Schools for the Country Children. 





Superintendent Joyner Explains Clearly How the Farmers of North Carolina Can Easily Improve 
Their Children’s Educational Advantages—The State and County Ready and Waiting to Aid 


Loca] Efforts for Betterment. 


Messrs. Editors: More than eight-tenths of ths 
people of North Carolina live in the country. In 
any land, and especially in any Republic, the 
hope, the power, the prosperity, the safety, dwell 
in the many, not in the few. The strategic point, 
therefore, in civilization, society, government, 
morality, and religion in a State like ours is in 
the rural population. The strategic point in the 
preservation and improvement of the rural popu- 
lation is the school for the better education of 
the country children. The question, therefore, 
of most vital concern to our farmers, and, in fact, 
to all our people, is the improvement of the coun- 
try school. As the towns and cities are largely de- 
pendent upon the country for support and for sup- 
plies of new, clean, fresh and vigorous blood, they 
are scarcely less vitally eoncerned in the preserva- 
tion and improvement of the country children than 
the country people themselves. I beg, therefore, 
to suggest and explain some practical means with- 
in the reach of the farmers of any community for 
the improvement of their public schools. 


1—HOW TO BETTER THE BUILDING AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


The money for a better school-house and a be!- 
ter equipment may be secured through the co-op- 
erative efforts of the county, the community and 
the State. The County Board of Education is cau- 
thorized by Section 4116 of the public school law 
to set aside annually a certain per cent of the 
school fund to be used for building and repairing 
school-houses and for equipment. Out of this 
fund, not exceeding one-half the cost of the build- 
ing can be paid; the remainder must be raised 
by the community by private subscription, or by 
local taxation, or must be taken out of the regu- 
lar apportionment to the school district. In many 
counties the building fund is necessarily so small 
that the Boards of Education have been com- 
pelled, in order to make the fund go farther, to 
require the district to raise more than one-half 
the cost of the building. 


The State Will Lend You Haif at 4 Per Cent. 


As much as one-half the cost of the building 
and site, or of the repairs and equipment, may be 
borrowed from the State Loan Fund for building 
and improving public school-houses. Application 
for such a loan must be made by the committee 
of the district, through the County Board of Edu- 
cation, to the State Board of Education. Blanks 
for such applications will:be furnished by the 
County Superintendent of Public Instruction o 
by the State Superintendent. The State Loan 
Fund now amounts to $317,000. The loans are 
payable in ten annual installments, and draws 4 per 
cent interest, payable annually. Thirty thousand 
or forty thousand dollars to this fund, plus the 
additions from the sale of swamp lands belonging 
to the State Board of Education, is annually avail- 
able for loans. Many school districts in all parts 
of the State have taken advantage of this loan 
fund to provide the money for securing better 
houses and equipment on easy terms. The an: 
nual instalments and interest can be paid by pri- 
vate subscriptions, by local taxation, or out of the 
annual apportionment to _ the district from the 
County School Fund. Pamphlets of information 
will be furnished upon application to the State 
Superintendent or to the County Superintendent 


Here’s a Book of School-House Plans for You. 


The law provides that the building of all new 
school-houses shall be under the control and di- 
rection of and by contract with the County Board 
of Education; and the Board is forbidden to in- 
vest any money in any new school-house that is 
not built in accordance with plans approved by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Contracts for buildings are required to be in writ- 
ing, and the buildings must be inspected, re- 
ceived and approved by the County Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction before full payment is 
made therefor. A pamphlet containing the plans 
approved by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for houses of from one to eight rooms 
in size, with full specifications and complete bills 
of material for each house, prepared by skillful 
architects, will be furnished upon application to 
the State Superintendent or the County Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. These plans are in 
accordance with the best established principles of 
modern school architecture; and the information 
contained in the pamphlet is sufficient to enable 





any carpenter of fair intelligence to build a house 
in accordance with any plan contained therein. 


Il.—HOW TO GET A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Another means of improving the country school, 
easily available to any community, is the rural li- 
brary. Provision is made by law for the estab- 
lishment of five hundred rural libraries and five 
hundred supplementary libraries biennially. 


See What Ten Dollars Will Do. 


Any school district, incorporated towns having 
as many as one thousand inhabitants excepted, 
may secure a rural library as follows: The pa- 
trons and friends of the school are required to 
raise $10 and tender it to the County Treasurer. 
This may be raised by private donation, by school 
entertainments, etc. Thereupon the County 
Board of Education is required to appropriate 
$10 out of the General School Fund of the coun- 
ty, and upon certificate of the County Superin- 
tendent to the State Superintendent that the 
school district has raised $10 and the county has 
appropriated $10, the State Superintendent is re- 
quired to send $10 from the State apropriation 
to the Treasurer of the county, making $30 for 
the purchase of books. These books must be se- 
lected from a list approved by the State Superin- 
tendent and printed and distributed in pamphlet 
form. The list has been carefully prepared and 
contains representative masterpieces in all depart- 
ments of good literature, classified according to 
subject matter and adaptation to children of dif- 
ferent ages and degrees of advancement. 

The County Board of Education is required, up- 
on application of the County Superintendent, to 
furnish out of the General School Fund a neat 
book-case with lock and key. For convenience 
and economy, arrangements have been made with 
the Snow Lumber Company, of High Point, to fur- 
nish these cases at reasonable prices, the cases be- 
ing constructed in accordance with a plan pre- 
pared by an architect under the direction of the 
State Superintendent The plan and the prices 
will be found in the pamphlet containing the ap- 
proved list of books. The library thus establish- 
ed must be conducted under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the State Superintendent, printed 
copies of which will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to the County Superintendent or the State 
Superintendent. 


You Can Get One as Easily as These 1,500 Did. 


About 1,500 of these libraries have been estab- 
lished in this way, containing about 135,000 vol- 
umes, costing about $45,000. These libraries may 
be enlarged biennially by the addition of $15 
worth of books selected from the approved list $5 
of which must be raised by private donation, or 
otherwise, $5 appropriated out of the General 
County School Fund, and $5 contributed out of 
the State appropriation. 

The value of such a library to any school, and, 
in fact, to the entire community, can scarcely be 
measured by any human standard. The libraries 
are kept in the school-houses during the session, 
but arrangement may be made for using the books 
during vacation also. The books are read by old 
and young. They supplement the regular school 
work along all lines, and are like a breath of fresh 
air in the school-room. They go into hundreds 
of homes and aid in cultivating in young and old, 
in school and home, a taste for literature, and in 
forming the reading habit, and in providing, 
through the best books, the best association and 
communion with the greatest minds and souls of 
the ages. Five hundred of these libraries and five 
hundred supplementary libraries are available 
every two years. It is easy for every rural com- 
munity in the State to secure one in the near fu- 
ture. 


Iii.—HOW TO GET LOCAL TAXATION. 


For the improvement of public schools, good 
teachers and enough of them to give thorough in- 
struction to all the children, are necessary. For 
providing these, and for providing better build- 
ings and equipment and more advanced courses 
of instruction, more money is, of course, neces- 
sary. These things cost money and cannot be had 
without money. The State and county hzve atout 
reached the limit of taxation provided by law for 
schools. The rural community, therefore, that 
desires better educational advantages than it now 
has must make up its mind to adopt the only 
means found available and adopted by the towns 





and cities and by other rural communities in the 
State for getting the additional funds needed for 
providing these better educational advantages. 


Only Two Ways Open. 


There are but two means—(1) private sub- 
scription and (2) special local taxation. Private 
subscription is uncertain and unequal, depending 
upon the life and liberality of a few in each com- 
munity. Local taxation is uniform, certain and 
permanent, based upon the principle of an equal 
distribution of the burden according to the prop- 
erty owned, and an equal distribution of the bene- 
fits according to the protection and the enhance- 
ment of value derived from the improvement of 
conditions. 


One-Fourth of Voters May Call Election. 

Under Section 4115 of the Public School Law, 
a special tax district may be formed by the Coun- 
ty Board of Education within such boundaries as 
may be named -therein upon a petition of one- 
fourth of the freeholders residing in such district, 
an election ordered after thirty days’ notice, and 
upon a vote of the majority of the registered vot- 
ers in favor of it, a special tax not to exceed 
thirty cents on the hundred dollars valuation of 
property and ninety cents on the poll annually 
levied, to supplement the funds for the public 
schools in said district received annually from th2 
State and county apportionment. Every cent of 
the fund thus raised by the special tax must be 
placed to the credit of the special school district, 
and the use of it placed under the control and 
direction of that committee. 


The Argument for Local Taxation. 

By such a tax the school fund in most rural dis- 
tricts can be doubled, and in all largely increased, 
and enough money provided for better salaries 
for better teachers and more of them, for better 
buildings and equipment, for longer terms, and 
for more extensive courses of instruction. By 
such a tax, all the cities, all the larger towns, 
most of the villages, and not less than 350 dis- 
tinctly rural communities, are to-day providing 
better school advantages for their children. This 
means of providing more money for better schools 
is within easy reach of any county, township, or 
school district in North Carolina. Every cent of 
the money raised by local taxation for schools by 
any community remains in the community for the 
improvement of the community schools. Every 
cent of it is invested, through a better sehool, in 
the minds and souls and characters of the chil- 
dren of the community who are to become the 
men and women of the community. Every cent 
of this local tax that goes into a better school to 
give the children of all a better chance to be some- 
body and to do something in the world is invested 
in the best possible advertisement for the best 
class of immigration for the community. Every 
cent ef money, therefore, invested by local taxa- 
tion in a better school; by inviting a better class 
of immigration and preventing a disastrous drain 
of its best blood by other communities offering 
better school facilities, enhances the value of 
every cent of property in the community by in- 
creasing the demand for it by the best people. 
Let us have more local tax districts. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer I hope to 
tell its readers how to get one of the rural high 
schools provided for by the recent Legislature. 

J. Y. JOYNER, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Kducation Means Wealth. 


The power of education to create wealth, is 
read of all men in the history of the nations. Call 
the roll of the nations of the past and present, 
and, almost without exception, the wealth, the ma- 
terial prosperity, the influence of each nation will 
be found in direct proportion to its education, its 
culture, its general intelligence. Witness, in the 
present, Africa and America, India and England, 
Spain and Scotland. The richest of these in ma- 
terial resources are the poorest in wealth; the 
poorest of these in material resources are the rich- 


est in wealth; the poorest in wealth, are 
the most ignorant; the richest are the 
most intelligent. In the face of such _ evi- 


dence it becomes‘a self-evident truth that needs 
no argument, that somehow, in the providence of 
God, education and material prosperity travel hand 
in hand, linked together by the unbreakable bond 
of cause and effect. There is but one power mighti- 
er than matter, but one power that can transform 
dull, dead matter that men call material resources 
into living forms of usefulness and value called 
wealth, and that power is developed mind.—Hon. 
J. Y. Joyner, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 
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What South Carolina Farmers Can do 
for Their Schools. 


The School Laws Give Much Local Option, Says Superintendent Martin, 
and the Destiny of the Rural Schools Depends on Local Enterprise and 


Progressiveness. 


Messrs. Editors: Our law-makers 
have given our school districts a 
great deal of option when it comes to 
local constructive work. Every dis- 
trict must receive its share of the 
three mill, the poll and the dog taxes, 
but it is left to local enterprise and 
progressiveness as to whether there 
shall be a supplementary tax. The 
special tax does even more good than 
the others because it necessarily 
means local interest and co-operation. 
Only 500 out of 1,600 districts in 
South Carolina have voted such a tax. 
This tax cannot exceed four mills. I 
talked with an Ohio man not long ago 
who seemed proud of the fact that 
his district voted a local tax of twelve 
mills. In some States there are many 
districts which have special taxes for 
school purposes, amounting to twen- 
ty mills or more. These people be- 
lieve in schools from a business-like 
standpoint. We have a few districts 
in South Carolina which have se- 
cured special permission from the 
Legislature in order to vote more 
than four mills extra tax. Some of 
these are in the country. 


Easy to Get a Local Tax Election. 


The voting of a local tax is a sim- 
ple matter. It requires a preliminary 
petition containing the names of one- 
third of the voters and free-holders. 
This petition is addressed to the 
County Board of Education. The 
County Superintendent. will furnish 
a blank form for the petition, or any 
one may draw it. People sign peti- 
tions readily, so any interested per- 
son can get these signatures in a short 
while. The County Board will order 
the election and the trustees-will be 
the managers, so there is nothing leit 
for the community to do but to vote. 

Here is a fine chance, too, to vote a 
Democratic ticket, for public schools 
are schools of the people, and that is 
what democracy means. The com- 
munity is somewhat in the position 
of the congregation to which a negro 
minister was preaching. He was 
preaching on the doctrine of election. 
He said: ‘‘Brudderen, it is dis er- 
way. Way back yander ’fo de begin- 
nin’ er time, dey plan a ’lection. De 
Almighty, He vote fur you, de devil 
he vote agin you; and de wavy you 
vote gwine make de majority and 
cide de ‘’lection.”’” Hundreds of 
school districts in South Carolina 
have the power to decide their own 
destiny and the destiny of the chil- 
dren there. 


State Will Go Halves in a New Build- 
ing. 


Our little State has built about a 
thousand school-houses during the 
past four years. Many of _ these 
are very valuable. The Legislature 
thought enough of the importance of 
improved school-houses to provide 
that the County Board of Education 
may aid a community on a basis of 
50 per cent of the amount used in 
a new building. A community may 
raise its part by taxation, sale of 
bonds, sale of old buildings, private 
subscription or otherwise. No dis- 
trict shall receive more than $300 of 
aid in any one year. The Legislature 
also passed an act which allows any 
district to bond itself under a form 
of petition and _ election similar to 
that provided for the local tax. 


What the High School Act Means. 


Vigorous efforts are now being 
made throughout the South to pro- 
vide high sehool opportunities for all 
the pupils who are- prepared for 


olina, at its last session, passed an 
act carrying an appropriation of $50,- 
000 with which to encourage the de- 
velopment of high schools. This act 
requires courses in industrial and 
commercial branches. It is hoped 
that courses in agriculture and do- 
mestic science may be successfully in- 
augurated within the next few years. 
Our high school law proceeds upon 
the same plan of petition and election 
as that outlined above. The high 
school unit may be a county, a town- 
ship, an aggregation of townships or 
an aggregation of school districts. It 
is impossible for a small single dis- 
trict to meet the requirements. I am 
getting letters every day telling about 
the union of two, three, four, and 
even five districts for high school 
purposes. Of course each district re- 
tains its elementary school. Many of 
our thoughtful citizens prefer to send 
their boys and girls to a high school 
ten or fifteen miles away rather than 
to send them, immature and unpre- 
pared, to college. We expect the high 
schools to greatly improve our teach- 
ing force within a few years. More 
than a hundred places are moving 
now to establish high schools, so we 
expect this year to mark an epoch in 
educational matters in our State. 


The Rural Library and What it 
Should Contain. 


I think that it is possible to change 
the current of the life of a community 
by the selection of the books which 
go to make up the library for that 
community. Each one of the new 
high schools should begin with at 
least two hundred dollars worth of 
books. I believe that a progressive 
management will soon make it five 
hundred. In such a library I should 
want all of the latest works on agri- 
culture, horticulture and _ kindred 
subjects. The foundation for a do- 
mestie science course can be laid by 
having the people read about it. A 
few simple books on electricity and 
the mechanic arts will aid in the dis- 
covery of latent talent along these 
lines. The school library should be 
the classified repository of informa- 
tion for every member of the com- 
munity. Why should not a farmer 
be able to send to his-school library 
for a bulletin on strawberries issued 
by his own college of agriculture or 
by the United States Department? 
Why should not the veteran find 
books on the war? Why should the 
housekeeper not find works on cook- 
ing and sanitation? We cannot ex- 
pect the school to be the centre of 
interest in a community unless there 
is something to create interest. The 
average school ought to create sym- 
pathy. Perhaps it: may create inter- 
est later. 

Our State Board of Education 
adopted twenty-five books on various 
phases of agriculture two years ago. 
We are beginning to hear of good re- 
sults in communities, where these 
books have been orderéd.. A farmer 
reading these books may not. follow 
them blindly, but they cause him to 
think. As a result of such thought, 
his farming may be better than his 
own previous efforts, and also better 
than the suggestions of the book. We 
need to get out of ruts: 


How the Library Movement Gets 
$40 for $10. 

Our library law provides that when 

a: community raises ten dollars, that 

the district, county and State each 

give ten dollars, making forty dollars 

in'all. Ten dollars of this money 


must go to purchasing a nice oak 





them. The Legislature of South Car- 


book-case. . The libraries may be in- 


ereased by raising five dollars each 
year and receiving proportionate aid. 
We have established about one thou- 
sand of these libraries during the last 
three years, and about one-third of 
them have been increased under the 
amendment which succeeded the act 
after the first year. 

Many communities are still iso- 
lated, regardless of rural free deliv- 
ery, telephones, and improved news- 
papers. Thousands of our people do 
not know what is going on in the 
world. I think every school shouid 
have a reading room or a reading 
table. This table, in addition to hav- 
ing two or three daily papers, should 
have a few of the best magazines, 
farm journals, children’s papers and 
other matter which will keep bright 
minds abreast with the times. I long 
for the boys and girls in the country 
to get a wider horizon and a broader 
outlook at the age when they are so 
capable of development. 


Industrial, Scientific, and Other 
Training. 


I should like also to. see each 
school have a tool chest, a bench and 
a bracket saw. The boys ought to 
keep the school building in repair, as 
well as make some necessary appa- 
ratus and equipment for the school 
and the home. While pictures are 
being provided, I see no reason why 
a school might not have a cooking 
stove. I do not see why school chil- 
dren should eat cold biscuits, hard 
boiled eggs and potatoes which have 
been kept in close confinement for 
hours. 

I am anxious to see more of our 
high schools put in typewriters, as 
well as pianos. It will conduce to 
better spelling, as well as bread-win- 
ning. We hope to organize commer- 
cial, as well as industrial, courses. 


Betterment Association for Every 
County. 


I might write at length on our 
School Improvement Association. 
This Association is striving to organ- 
ize each community in the work of 
improving and _ beautifying school- 
houses and grounds. Nearly every 
county in the State has been organ- 
ized, and the communities have been 
organized as fast as possible. This 
Association offers a thousand dollars 
in prizes each year to the ten or fif- 
teen schools which make the most 
improvement... It is an inspiration to 
read the accounts of the development 
made by the prize-winners. But I 
shall not recount them here. If J] 
were to do so, I fear that the editor 
might be somewhat in the position of 
the young man who was courting his 





MADE AT THE 
Jamestown Exposition 






ECIAL SHOE 
For sale by leading merchants everywhere. 
If your merchant does not carry these shoes. 


in stock drop ns a line and we will tell you 
who does. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 





Lynchburg, Virginia. 





best girl on a starlit night in June. 
He claimed a kiss for each shooting 
meteor and falling star. He got along 
all right until she began to call him 
down on lightning bugs and sparks 
from the engine at the depot. From 
which I may infer that good results 
may come from small light, but I had 
better save some of the eyesight of 
my readers until another day. 
O. B. MARTIN, 

State Superintendent of Education of 

South Carolina, Columbia. 






















The Cream of 
Cream Separators 





The Sharples Dairy Tubular is the 
cream of cream separators—the pick 


of the whole bunch. Supply can waist 
low, you can fill it with one hand. All 

ears enclosed, dirt free, absolute:y 
selt-olling—no oil holes, no bother— 
needs only a spoonful of oil onee or 
twice a week—uses same oil over and 
over. Has twice the skimming force 
of any other separator—skims ce as 
clean. Holds world’s record for clean 
skimming. 


easier hazdled. ow 
single frictionless ball bearing—runs 
so light you can sit while turning. 
Only one Tubular—the Sharples. It’s 
odern. Othefs are oldstyle. Every 
exclusive Tubular feature an advant- 
age to you. and fully patented. Every 
Tubular thoroughly tested in factory 
d sold under unlimited aranty. 
rite immediately for catalog J-233 
and ask for free copy of our valuable 
book, “Business Dairying.” ' 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
Weer Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 
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“THE DEVIL OF TODAY” 


His work in the Home, Church, Society, 
Business, Politics and every walk of life, 
A’ book portraying the grave dangers 
found in all conditions of life. Pitfalls 
and methods of escaping them. A warn- 
ing note to save young men and women 
from wreck and ruin. This great work 
contains more than 500 pages. <A single 
copy will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of the price, $1.25. We want agents 
to. sell the above book with a full line of 
standard subscription books, red letter 
family and teachers’ Bibles. Catalog will 
be sent free,* This is your opportunity 
to. make money. Write today. @™ 
D.! BR. LUTHER PUB. CO., Atlanta, Ga. . 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


It costs less than any other 
and gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets outoforder. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makesit the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented, Send forpricesand 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS 


for future shipment of the following 
varieties of seed: 
‘Fulcaster and Red Chaff seed 
wheat; Virginia Turf, Appler and 
Red Rust Proof seed oats; Crimson 
Clover seed; North Carolina seed rye. 
Send us your orders. 


Hickory Milling Co., 


North Carolina, 
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Five Big School Helps in Easy Reach of 


Virginia Farmers. 


The Farmers Have the Rural Schools in Their Own Hands, Says Super- 
intendent Eggleston, and Are Beginning to Realize the Necessity for 


United Effort to Improve Them. 


Messrs. Editors: It is hardly too 
much to say that the most prominent 
and vitally interested portion of our 
population, so far as present school 
problems are concerned, are the 
farmers of Virginia, and if one knew 
in advance exactly what they are 
going to do for themselves and get 
for themselves during the coming de- 
cade, he could write the next five 
bi-ennial reports of the State Board 
of Education and publish them in 
one volume. 

School problems are comparatively 
easy of solution in a city or a large 
town. Co-operation flourishes amid 
such surroundings; but out in the 
wide open country where the spirit 
of independence and individual self- 
reliance blooms perennially, the plan 
of joining together for the public weal 
has not obtained so extensively as the 
best educational thinkers have de- 
sired. United effort, therefore, will 
be the keynote of what I shall 
have to say in discussing in a 
simple, practical way, I trust, how 
our farmers in any community may 
(1) get local taxation; (2) get a bet- 
ter school building; (3) get a school 
library; (4) get a rural high school; 
(5) get better teachers and better 
equipment. 


I.—LOCAL TAXATION AND HOW 
TO GET IT. 

In Virginia there are three school 
funds—State, county and _ district. 
The first two are set apart for paying 
teachers, and the last for current ex- 
penses, though it may be, and is fre- 
quently, used for paying teachers 
also. Our State School fund amounts 
to more than $1,300,000 annually, 
or about $2.26 per capita of school 
population. There is a strong senti- 
ment among our Legislators to in- 
crease this amount to $2,000,000 per 
annum, which would give $3.50 for 
each child of school age. 

The county and district funds, 
however, are what is usually styled 
local taxation, and these are the 
key to the situation. The legislature 
is willing to do its part, and that 
difference which distinguishes a 
good school from one that is only 
passable or endurable, that difference 
which makes the work in any county 
or district truly great and inspiring, 
that difference which lies between 
stupid mediocrity on the one side 
and real success on the other, is 
found somewhere between the mini- 
mum and the maximum of local tax- 
ation, between fifteen and fifty cents 
on the hundred dollars. 


How to Obtain a Local Tax Election. 


Our statutes provide that the board 
of supervisors shall lay a levy of not 
less than seven and a half nor more 
than twenty cents county school tax, 
and not less than seven and a half 
nor more than twenty cents district 
school tax,—provided, that should 
the board of supervisors fail to make 
a levy sufficient to raise the amounts 
estimated by the county school 
board praying a reference of the 
question of such increased levy to the 
qualified voters of the county or of 
the district, as the case may be, sub- 
mit the question and the amount of 
the increase in the county levy, or to 
the qualified voters of the said dis- 
trict as to the increase in the district 
levy; provided, however, that the to- 
tal levy for county and district school 
purposes shall not exceed fifty cents 
on the hundred dollars of the assess- 
ed value of the taxable property in 
both the county and the _ district: 
provided, further, that no such in- 
creased levy shall be made unless 





a majority of the qualified voters 
voting at the election shall vote in 
the affirmative.”’ (Code, Sec. 1506.) 

The farmers constitute an over- 
whelming majority in every rural 
school district in Virginia. If they 
will simply speak to their servants, 
the board of supervisors, or take a 
few hours off should a vote be neces- 
sary, they can get sufficient local 
taxation beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt. 


IIl._—HOW CAN WE GET BETTER 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

So far, I have not known a single 
community which desired a better 
school building to fail in the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. Increased 
district taxes are frequently resorted 
to as a means to this end. Usually 
the people are willing to contribute 
to the school house and grounds by 
private donations. In some instances 
they have raised as much as three 
thousand dollars in this way. 


A Farmer’s Law Gets School House 
Money at 4 Per cent, 


The last Legislature enacted a law 
(Acts of 1906, page 446) authorizing 
the several school boards of this State 
to borrow money belonging to the 
Literary Fund. It is provided that 
the loan shall not exceed 50 per 
centum of the cost of the building 
and that no loan shall be made to 
aid in the erection of a building to 
cost less than $250. The maximum 
loan provided for is three thousand 
dollars. These loans are to be repaid 
in ten equal annual installments and 
the rate of interest is only four per 
cent. This is particularly a farmers’ 
law, as its provisions are not appli- 
cable to cities at all. 

Considering the rapid increase in 
values, it is evident that districts bor- 
rowing money under this Act will, in 
some instances, be able to repay the 
loans very largely out of the increas- 
ed revenue that will come to them 
under the advancing prosperity of 
this Commonwealth. The law, which 
[I am discussing, provides that no 
loan shall be advanced until an ab- 
stract of title is furnished to the 
State Board of Education showing 
that the property is free from any 
lien or encumbrance, and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
must approve the plans and speci- 
fications. 


fil.—SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND 
HOW TO GET ONE. 


Here again an impetus was given 
by the last session of our General 
Assembly by the appropriation of the 
sum of $7,500 for Traveling School 
Libraries, the list of books to be 
chosen by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the State Library Board. 
Some 50 or 60 of these libraries were 
started on their rounds during the 
past session. The number will be 
increased and the work broadened 
during the coming year. This work 
is under the charge of the chief of 
the Traveling Library Division of the 
Virginia State Library, who has an 
office in the Capitol Building in this 
city. 


Local Library by Local Effort. 


Taking into account, therefore, 
the State aid, the ability and willing- 
ness of many of the local boards to 
help, and the opportunities that wide- 
awake teachers will have to improve 
their children, interest the parents, 
and realize funds from school en- 
tertainments, it would seem that the 
problem of getting a school library is 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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63RD ANNUAL 
40 professors and instructors, three large 


infirmaries. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


(Consolidation in 1898 of Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical College.) 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 1!, 


many lecture and class rooms; modern operating rooms: students’ gymnasium. Four 
years required, the last devoted to clinical and practical work. College opposite 
Grady Hospital, to which students have free access, as wellias all other hospitals and 
Write for Catalogue B. WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M 


1907. 
laboratories, equipped with microscopes; 


D., Dean, 














UNIVERSISY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, ‘Vimctxra” 


VIRGINIA. 


MEDICINE—-DENTISTRY--PHARMACY 


{guises Laboratories 





in charge of 
specialists. 

Quiz System. Superior Clinics. 

Bed-side teaching in our own Hospital. 


For detailed information, write 
THE PROCTOR. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments of science. Gymnasium 
furnished with best apparatus. 
Expenses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 

















Young Men wishing to Study Law 
Should investigate the —— ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 
of Law in Trinity College. :: 3: 


For Catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar, 


DURHAM, - Sg - = 2» N.C. 


178 University of North Carolina. 1%7 


Head of State’s Educational System. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
College, Engineering, 
Graduate, aw, 
Medicine, Pharmacy. 


Library contains 45,000 volumes. New 
water works, electric lights, central heating 
system. New dormitories, gymnasium, Y. 
M. C. A. building, library. 


732 STUDENTS. 74 IN FACULTY. 


The Fall term begins 
Sept. 9, 1907. Address 


FRANCIS P. VENABLE, PRESIDENT, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


From Telegraph School to Railroad Office. 
Guarantees positions. Main line wires. 
Standard Typewriters to copy messages 
direct from long distance wires. Best system 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Students 
from nine Southern States last year. Write 
for big discount, Summer rates. Address 


Southern Business College and School of 
Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. 











NOT the largest, BUT the 


Southern 


BEST. 
Conservatory “"Prsctics ana 


It’s Teachers 
are in great 
Demand. 


Durham, N. 6, 


of Music, 


Graduates Artistic 
Vocalists, Pianists, 
Violinists. 

















TRINITY PARK SCHOOL 


A First-Class Preparatory School. 
Certificates of Graduation Ac- 
cepted for Entrance to Lead- 
ing Southern Colleges. 


Bestequlpped preparatory school 
Inthe South. {Faculty of Ten 
Officers and Teachers. [Cam- 
pus of Seventy-five Acres. 


Library containing Thirty Thousand Vol- 
umes. Well Bauiepet Gymnasium, High 
Standards an odern Methods of In- 
struction. $3 $3 Se 


Frequent Lectures by Prominent 

Lecturers. Expenses Exceeding- 

ly Moderate. Seven Years of 

Phenomenal Success. e e 
For Catalogue and other information, 

address 

H M. NORTH, Headmaster 

DURHAM, N. C. 


























FOR FREE GATALOGUE AND FURTHER INFOR- | 
ADDRESS THE pest a 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., HITSETT, N.C. 


Warrenton High School, 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


A Christian School though nondenomina- 
tional. One of the leading College Prepara- 
tory Schools in theSouth. Excellent Home- 
life for 90 boys. Experienced and capable 
teachers. Rates exceptionally low. 


Term Begins September 2, 1907. 


For catalogue and other information, ad- 
dress 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 











CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 














The Presbyterian College for Women, 








Charlotte, - N. Carolina. 
Why you should patronize us. 

1. New building with every modern im- 
provement. 

2. Each course under successful specia- 


list. 

3. Our patrenage mainly from farmers, 
and our graduates are always in de- 
mand as teachers. .« 

4. We combine the quiet of country with 
culture of city. 

5. Our rates are very low, when advanta- 

es considered. 
nd for catalogue. 


REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D.D. 














Young Men and Ladies Wanted to Learn 
Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


We guarantee positions paying $60 a month 
or over, when qualified. Work for your 
board while in attendance. Main line service 
in school. Established 20 years and endorsed 
by all railway officials. Write for catalogue. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


For BOYS and YOUNG MEN 
Bedford City, Va. 


Offers quick and thorough preparation forcollege, 
university or business life. ‘he liberal endow- 
ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which 
this schoo) isa branch, permits of unusually low 
ms. $280covers all expense. No extras. For 
catalogue and further information, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 

ou the proof—statements from business men. 
LEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 

DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLEGE. 

28 Coll in 16 States. 7ZO,O0O0O students. 

.000.00 capital. 18 years’ success. 

‘or catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 














Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 
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TOBACCO IN WET YEARS. 


Mr. A. J. Moye Doubts Whether It 
is Best to Follow Dr. Freeman’s 
Idea of Planting on a Ridge—Al- 
falfa “a Pitiful Sight.” 


Messrs. Editors: Writing of tobacco 
reminds me of Dr. H. F. Freeman’s 
article in your issue of June 6th, en- 
titled tobacco culture in wet years, 
in which article Mr. Freeman gives 
some good advice to the tobacco 
farmers, but I apprehend that his 
idea of planting tobacco upon a ridge 
may not be for the best. Well do 
I remember the year to which he re- 
fers, for though I had plowed my 
middles out deep and had my tobac- 
co upon a considerable ridge, I lost 
nearly three acres in the same way 
that Mr. Freeman did, and one of my 
neighbors, Dr. O. L. Joyner, lost 
nearly twenty. I attribute my fail- 
ure that year to two causes: (1) I 
should have plucked the leaves; (2) 
I planted a new variety which could 
not stand much water. 

* * * 


Last year was very wet with us, 
from the first of July until we finish- 
ed housing. I plowed my crop with 
a planet, jr., cultivator leaving my 
land nearly level, and I housed a 
very nice crop of tobacco. I cannot 
conceive of a plant which is as nearly 
all water as is a green tobacco plant, 
needing to be set upon a ridge. To- 
bacco with us usually reaches the 
buttoning stage in sixty days from 
the time it is transplanted, and it 
must of necessity take a large quan- 
tity of water from the land in this 
short space of time and only land 
which has a large water content 
can be real good tobacco land. 

xs * * 

Grass and weeds are again about 
to take possession of my alfalfa 
patch. In May my alfalfa did look 
so promising that I thought surely 
I shall succeed this time, but now 
(June 10th) it is indeed a pitiful 


sight.” I tut it once and fed it green 
and my horses were delighted 
with it. A. J. MOYE. 


Pitt Co., N. C. 





Speakers at North Carolina Farmers’ 
Institutes. 


Some of those who will take part 
in the programs for the various 
North Carolina institutes will be Col. 
R. J. Redding, ex-director of the 
Georgia Experiment Station; Dr. W. 
J. McLendon, of Anson County; T. E. 
Brown, Hertford; N. A. Layton, of 
Bladen County; T. B. Parker, Ra- 
leigh; J. A. Campbell, of Alamance; 
Dr. Tait Butler, State Veterinarian 
and director of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes; Horticulturalist W. N. Hutt; 
Entomologist Franklin Sherman; C. 
B. Williams, in charge of the crop 
and fertilizer experiment work on the 
State Farms; Prof. C. M. Conner, of 
the Chair of Agriculture, A. and M. 
College; Prof. F. L. Stevens and J. 
S. Jeffries, the latter in charge of the 
poultry experiment work of the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

For the special institutes for farm- 
ers’ wives, Miss Mae Card, of the 
Department of Agriculture; Miss 
Viola Boddie, of the State Normal 
and Industrial College; Mrs. F. L. 
Stevens, Mrs. Walter Grimes, of Ra- 
leigh, and Mrs. S. V. Hollowell, of 
Goldsboro, will be members of the 
Institute parties. 





Tobacco Growers to Meet July 16th. 


Messrs. Editors: Please publish 
notice of meeting of tobacco growers 
of Virginia and North Carolina to 
be held in Danville, Va., July 16th. 
All farmers of North Carolina urged 
to attend, as we wish to put on foot 
some plan to push the work in North 
Carolina, Ss. C. ADAMS. 

Red Oak, Va. 





Alamance Alliance, July 11. 


Messrs. Editors: Please publish the 
following notice in The Progressive 
Farmer: 

The Alamance County Alliance will 
meet at Graham the second Thursday 
in July, being the 11th day of the 
month. Let everyone that can come 
do so. J. H. WALKER, Sec’y. 





Orange County Alliance, July 6. 

Messrs. Editors: Orange County 
Alliance will meet with Buckhorn 
Sub-Alliance, Saturday, July 6th, at 
2 o’clock. 

A full delegation is requested, this 
being the annual meeting for the 
election of officers and the selection 
of a delegate to the State Alliance in 
August. THOS. J. OLDHAM, 

President. 

G. W. P. CATES, Sec’y. 





Crop Notes From Richmond Co., N. C. 


Messrs. Editors: I am a subscriber 
to The Progressive Farmer, and like 
very much to read it. It contains 
some useful articles to farmers. 
Crops are late. In some places the 
stand of cotton and corn is bad, on 
account of cool, wet weather. Wheat 
and oats, what there is of them, are 
nothing to brag on. It is to be hoped 
that the corn crop will be good this 
year. It is hard to eat bread from rot- 
ten’shipped corn; it is not wholesome 
for the appetite. Some improvement 
on education and farming, but there 
is room for more improvements yet. 
I am growing some spring turnips 
that weigh 3% pounds. 

Cc. A. HUDSON. 

Richmond Co., N. C. 





Mr. Jack Horner sat in the corner, 
Eating his wife’s first pie, 
He stuck in an ax 
And ate it with smacks, 
And said, ‘‘What a brave man am I.” 
—Indianapolis News. 
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BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 


1793. 1908 


FOR 115 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LIFE, and 
have been trained to be MEN at THE BINGHAM SCHOOL, Ideally located on 
Asheville Plateau. Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage. 
Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys expelled as soon as 
discovered. Hazing excluded b iss eof honor. Limited to136, Rates reason- 
able. Address Cox. R. BINGH M, Supt. R. F. D. No.4, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
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Catawba College, Newton, North Carolina. 


work, on the 10th of September. 
ments; also in Music, Elocution and Art. 
heat, acetylene light, and baths. Recitation rooms, be pn J 
not excelled in the state. Efficient and nor Faculty. Rates for the year 
range from $108.00 to $145.00 with music, elocu 


dent, George Albert Snyder, Newton, N. C 


Catawba College will begin her fifty-seventh year of continuous successful school 
Regular courses are offered in the College Depart- 
Modern accommodations including steam 
rooms, and new chapel 


lon, and artextra. Newton is favorab- 


known asa health-resort For full information and catalogue, address the Presi- 











V 


Three-years course in Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery, leading to 
D. V. M. Tuition free to residents 


ETERINARY SCHOO 








sc 


non-residents. 


write Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


of Alabama, and $20 per year to 
Applicants must be 18 years of age and pass common 
hool branches for entrance. For catalog and further information 














LITTLETON HIGH SCHOOL, 


Littleton, :: 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. Entrance into colleges and universities 
on certificate. 2. Faculty of experienced col- 
lege-trained teachers. 3. Scholarships from 
leading colleges. 4. Expenses moderate—no 
extras. 5. Health conditions unsurpassed. 
6. Prepares for life or college. 7. Thorough 
instruction. 8. Home infiuence. 9 Good 
library. 10. Nosaloons. Time to enter Sept. 3. 


A High Grade 
Preparatory School, 
Established 1885. 


North Carolina. 











Girls 
Faculty. Literary tuition $2.00 to 
August 8, 1907. 


BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


.-MARS HILL COLLECE... 


The Leading Co-Educational Institution in Western N. C. 
352 Students, 250 of whom are boarding pupils. 
Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Five buildings. Spilman Home for 
(86 a month.) Hail for boys ($8 a month.) All under personal watchcare of the 
$3.00. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) opens 
See our Catalogue and “College Quarterly.’”’ Address $3 $ 


R. L. MOORE PRESIDENT, MARS HILL, N. C. 








Before Deciding on a School for Your Daughter, Write for Catalogue of 


Address, 





“S| DAVENPORT COLLEGE. |= 


WEAVER, Leno'ir, 





CHAS. C. N. Cc. 
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Medical College of Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine Dentistry :: Pharmacy 

Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough 
Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all under 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 
tions. 

This school conforms to the requirements 
of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, regarding 
preliminary education and curriculum. 

For announcement of the 70th session which 
will commence September 17, 1907, address 

FRANK Mo. READE, M. D., Sec’y 


Richmond, Va. 
BY 


FREE MAIL 


A Bookkeeping, Banking, 
COURSE | Shorthand, Penmanship, 

IN Business English, Letter 
Writing, Arithmetic, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Illustrating, Telegraphy, or Law 
to a FEW persons in each county, desiring 
to attend college, who will AT ONCE CLIP 
and SEND this notice (giving name and ad- 
dress of paper clipped from) to one of 


Draughon’'s Colleges 
29 Colleges in 16 States. Inc., $300,000.00 cap- 
ital. 18 years’ success. Business men say 
Draughon’s are the BEST, No vacation; enter 
anytime. POSITIONS secured or MONEY REFUNDED, 
If interested in taking lessons BY MAIL, 
write for “Catalogue H.;” if interested In at- 
tending college, write for “Catalogue P.” 


DRAUGHON’S "StiSness COLLEGE: 


WANTED! 
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By a competent young woman a 
position to teach Vocal Music. 


MARY, 
im + ss 


Raleigh, N. C. 














[co-zoucarionat | ELON COLLEGE [| Estastisaen 1390 | 
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Elon College is one of the best co-educational institutions in the South, its curricu- 
lum being equal to the highest grade male colleges. 


ronage last year was from eight states and from Cuba. 
Ressaey about $60,000 00 has been spent in improvements. 
story bric 
and quaipocs with modern conveniences. 
pos oh gg df ished witb t 
tricity, and furnished with water. 
The college offers courses in all the usual literary brarches, leading to the M.A., 


Expenses very reasonable. Fali term opens September 5th. 


its graduates are admitted to 
e graduate departments of the leading universities of the United States. Its pat- 


A handsome new three- 
dormitory that will accommodate about 125 young ladies has been built 
A central heating, lighting and water sys- 
m installed, by which all buildings are heated by steam, lighted by elec- 


Its MUSIC, ART, and ELOCUTION departments 


A, Ph.B., and B.Lit. degrees. 
No hazing allowed. 


e strong and thorough. est moral and religious influences 





For catalogue or other information, address 








President EMMETT L. MOFFITT, 


Elon College, N. C. 











THE NORTH CAROLINA 


State Normal and Industrial College 





Regular Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Pedagogy, Bachelor of Arts, 
B hal rofSs 1 


Board, laundry, tuition, and fees for use of text books, etc., $170 a year. 


, anda new course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Music. 
For free tuition 


students, $125. 


ey 


schools and colleges, and 8 


HE NORMAL DEPARTMENT gives thorough instruction in the subjects taught in the 
ial pedagogical training for the profession of teaching. 


Teachers and Graduates Of other colleges are offered a one-year special course in Pedagogy 
and allied subjecta. 


ry 


HE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT Offers practical instruction in Stenography, Type- 


writing, Book keeping and other business subjects. 


7 


HE DEPARTMENTS OF MANUAL ARTS AND DoMESTIC SCrENCE provide instruction in 


Manual training and in such subjects as relate directiv to the home and family. 


7 


HE MuSIC DEPARTMENT, in addition to the degree course, offers a certificate course 


in vocal and instrumental music. 
To secure board in the dormitories, all free-tuition applications should be made before 


se 


15. The fail term opens September 18, 1907. 
or catalogue and other information, address, 


J. |. FOUST, President, Greensboro, N. C. 











CENTRAL : ACADEMY 


A High Grade Preparatory School With Industrial Equipment 


Boys and young men prepared for college in the 
mostthorough manner. {]Course embraces Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, History and English. $121 
pays tuition, board, room, light, heat, and library 
fee for the Scholastic year. An opportunity will 
be given to a number of young men to work 
their way through school. If you are interested 


write 3 : 33 33 
J. B. AIKEN, Principal, LITTLETON, N. C. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 28, 1907. 
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A Fourth of July Sentiment. 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of 


steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and 
rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers 
beat, 


In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy 
hope! 





Fear not each sudden 
shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! . 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with 
thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, 
our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 

—Henry W. Longfellow. 


sound and 








A Message to Farmerson. 


Rev. Hight C. Moore Has a Heart-to-Heart Talk With the Lad Who 
Lives in the Far, Deep Country. 


Dear boy, of field and wood and 
brook, stop awhile your work and 
play and let us talk of the days to be. 

You are thinking of the time when 
you will be a man, whom you Will 
be like, and what you will do. You 
want to do something good and great, 
to be a force and factor in your day, 
to make the world richer while you 
live and poorer when you die. Very 
well. Have your hopes and hold 
them fast; and may you go beyond 
them! 

zs * & 

Then learn, prattler in sunny 
home, that these golden days of the 
morning time, they are your days 
of preparation. As they fly, you 
roust get ready for life or live in 
vain. You sharpen your axe before 
you are ready for the wood. You 
prepare the land before you plant 
or sow. You make ready the barn 
tefore stock is housed or harvest 
gathered. And thus yourself, body, 
mind, and soul—your entire self-— 
you must prepare thoroughly and 
well or you will never, never be able 
to fill your measure of life. 

You know this, perhaps you feel 
it, and maybe you are yearning, 
struggling upward: if so, cherish this 
spark of aspiration as a live coal 
from heaven’s altar for it can make 
of you a being of power and set you 
in a large place; but if not, awake 
and see and do, or your lot is cast by 
your own will among the servile 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of 


water.”’ 
s* * 


But, dear broad-acre boy, you 
want to make a man of yourself, the 
brightest and best and usefulest man 
that can be made out of you. Then 
loll not in idleness awaiting but not 
ready for the opportunities of life. 
Arise and use the means at hand, for 
they are thick on every side. 

Manage that tricky, stubborn mule 
and he will teach you to manage 
men. 

Keep your too!s in order, and rust 
and dust will not be so apt to gather 
on your brain. 

Train soul as well as sinew while 
you plow that stumpy field or split 
that knotty log or dig that tussocky 
ditch. 

Broaden your vision and sympa- 
thies under the open sky, blue with 
light or black with storm. 

With attent eye study Nature in 
all her charming, changing moods, 
and she may tell you things yet un- 
confided. 

And when the rainy day and leis- 





ure hour come, prize them as the 
very golden Ophir. 

Read the good books. Think while 
you read; read again; think; and 
you will never be the same boy 
again, but a broader, larger, better! 
“ And the first-class newspaper— 
you must not live without it; it will 
be an education in itself. 

Seek the company of the best in- 
formed, the sages and wise men of 
the neighborhood. 

Cultivate your social instincts not 
in headless gossip or heartless gibe 
and jest, but in pure, ennobling at- 
mosphere of the brightest and best 
fellowship around you. 

Go miles and miles to hear on spe- 
cial occasions the speaker who can 
speak, the man with a message. 

Attend church for the good you 
can get and give, for nothing is more 
vital than the culture of conscience. 

Go to school; study hard, learn 
well if not fast, and develop roundly 
if not brilliantly. Go to school, if 
you have to borrow books, live on 
bread and water, wear patches, and 
go in debt! Go to the best school 
in reach; in your heart of hearts de- 
termine to be a man in culture, char- 
acter, conduct; and keep going till 
your powers have been tested, train- 
ed, capacitated for the best service 
they can render. And then—you are 
ready for the real business of life! 

These things do; and your foun- 
dational days on the farm will, from 
whatever heights you attain, glow 
in memory throughout the years. 

* *¢ & 


Ah, my lad, you often think you 
are in the weeds or woods lost to 
view, now and ever; but fret not! 
The world is abroad in search of 
men. For all the centuries it has 
looked from its turrets to the far, 
deep country for strength and stam- 
ina. You and your like are needed 
and wanted the moment you are 
ready, Wanted, a Moses: and he re- 
sponds from the backside of the 
desert. Wanted, a Gideon: and the 
calling angel finds him at the thresh- 
ing floor. Wanted, a David: and the 
anointing prophet must summon him 
from the flocks a-field. Wanted, a 
Messiah: and He comes from the 
carpenter’s bench. Wanted, a states- 
man-apostle: and Paul, the tent- 
maker, answers the call. And want- 
ed to-day: men who can do well 
what the world needs done, men who 
can bring the worth while things 
to pass. The world’s work is not 
over; it is just begun. To be ready 
for your part and post, you must 
prepare. That is your word—Pre- 


pare! Prepare!! Remember, “There 
is room at the top,” and “‘Hitch your 
wagon to a star.” And God bless 
you, my lad, God bless you! 
HIGHT C. MOORE. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Is Your Drinking Water Pure? 


If every city and town would filter 
its water, and every householder in 
the country would see to it that his 
water supply was from a pure source, 
typhoid fever would become extinct 
in the course of a few years. But it 
will doubtless be a long time before 
even all of the larger cities filter their 
water, and in the meantime it be- 
hooves each individual to guard so 
far as possible against drinking wa- 
ter or milk of questionable purity. It 
should be borne in mind that the 
germs of typhoid fever float in the 
smallest quantity of liquid. Lettuce 
watered from a contaminated supply, 
and even milk cans washed with im- 
pure water, have been discovered to 
be the direct cause of epidemics.— 
F. J. Haskins, M. D. 





Mrs. Vanderbilt Wears Homespun. 


In order to encourage and revive 
the almost lost art of hand-weaving 
among the mountain women of the 
Blue Ridge mountains, Mrs. George 
W. Vanderbilt has taken to wearing 
homespun. Mrs. Vanderbilt appeared 
in Asheville a few days ago in a yel- 
low homespun gown. It started a fad 
for homespun among the women of 
the town and has resulted in just 
what Mrs. Vanderbilt has wished it 
to result in—good business for the 
women of the mountains. Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s gown cost her $25. 

















Mathushek Pianos. 


The most durable piano in the World. 
Known in the South as the Damp Proof 








piano. 
If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co,, 


NEW HAVEN, - 








CONNECTICUT. 











Business 
Integrity 











There is nothing that gives 
the public as much confi- 
dence as square and fair 
dealing. 

We do not use any fake 
schemes in our business. 
We have never lowered the 
art of piano building to 
the mere level of a money- 

making traffic. 

We have never misled the 
public by advertising a 
cheap piano as high grade. 

We have never sacrificed 
tone quality and perfect 
workmanship for expense. 

We have never made cheap 
pianos, and never will. 

Our reputation is maintained 
by merit alone,—the 
standing of our firm by 
business integrity. 

We cater to the public for 
patronage, but not on a 
basis of misrepresentation. 











CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade St., 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Mgr. 





































‘Soaks 3 aE ona: 
Housewives of the Carolinas! 











WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 
BUY THE BEST. 






IT IS 








WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 











made from the best Ohio 
wheat. It will make the 
finest, most delicious hot 
biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. For sale 


everywhere. Ask for it. 


MADE BY 
THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” care 
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Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


On July 4, 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted. This 
declaration was a declaration of a 
people against a nation. Let us to- 
day, the 4th of July, 1907, as indi- 
viduals, draw up and sign, each man 
for himself, each woman for herself, 
a personal Declaration of Independ- 
ence against some of the evils that 
have arisen around us and among 
us during the one hundred and 
thirty-one years intervening between 
then and now. 

How about a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against illiteracy? It is 
impossible to go forward without 
more learning, we should learn, we 
must learn. In every county of the 
five States especially considered by 
this paper, there have been broad 
advances made in the facilities for 
obtaining a better education. All of 
you who are not awake, rouse up, 
hear the boy stationed just outside 
the State House door in old Philadel- 
phia, shout to the bell-man, “Ring, 
Ring!” till the whole town shouts 
with joy. Add your voice to those 
who are crying out to the bell-man 
all over our Southland, Ring loud, 
ring long, we will join with you in 
this fight against ignorance and in- 
difference. I, the father, will see to 
it, that my sons attend the entire 
session of our nearest school; I, the 
mother, will see to it, that my daugh- 
ters are present each day at the near- 
est school house. Many parents in 
our Southland have said this and 
have done this, have you? If not 
take out your pencil of fore-thought 
and write upon your mind’s tablet 
this Declaration of Independence: 
“From this day, July 4, 1907, I de- 
clare my children free and independ- 
ent of all the miseries entailed by 
our great enemy, Ignorance, and do 
here take up arms against this ene- 


my to the best of my ability.”” Will 
you not feel better when you have 
done this? 

If you were living in a town or 
city you would more readily see the 
extreme necessity of our instant war- 
fare. Each year it becomes more 
dificult to make a living. More is 
required in every branch of labor, 
either intellectual or manual, and 
ten or fifteen years from now where 
will be the boy or girl whose parents 
are allowing them to grow up in 
ignorance in this year of our Lord 
1907? Give heed, oh, father, oh, 
mother before it be too late. I’ve 
heard a.few mothers,—lI’m thankful 
it has been only a few— say, ‘‘I took 
my child from school because I could 
not dress her like the other chil- 
dren.” Can any policy be shorter- 
sighted than this? Think a minute, 
does the black mother of the black 
child so argue? No, never. While 
your child is being deprived of his 
rights by you, the black child is being 
sent to school regardless of dress, 
coat, shoes or hat, oftentimes with- 
out one bite of lunch, and nothing 
to eat from morning till night. Send 
your children to school utterly re- 
gardless of clothes. If you do other- 
wise, your children will certainly not 
rise up and call you blessed. 

A child is much oftener more 
amenable to reason than otherwise, 
and if you talk and reason with your 
little ones, the wounded pride caused 
by a poor dress, a battered hat or 
worn-out shoes will be healed by the 
thought of the beautiful gems of his- 
tory, literature, science, mathemat- 
ics, which will in a few years orna- 
ment their minds for all time. And 
though you may have to fight in rags 
and bare feet as did the heroes of 
’76, your victory will be as sure to 
you and as helpful to the nation. 

AUNT MARY. 








SOME TIMELY SUMMER RECIPES. 


The following delightful timely re- 
cipes are sent by Mrs. G. W. Hardy, 
an accomplished housekeeper of ‘‘Ole 
Virginia,” and Aunt Mary is sure 
that each housekeeper in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s family who reads 
them will want to try at least one or 
two of them: 


Lemon Sherbet. 


One and one-half pints sugar into 
1 quart of water thickened with 
tablespoonful of corn starch. Boil 
15 minutes, cool, then add the juice 
of 3 or 4 lemons and strain. When 
beginning to freeze add the whites 
of two eggs beaten with 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar. This is de- 
lightful. 

For pineapple sherbet use 1 can 
of pineapple, with a little less sugar. 


Baked Apples. 


Wash cut and core, with a long, 
Narrow-blade knife, but do not peel; 
put in a pan, sprinkle over sugar as 
you like, a few pieces of butter, a 
little water to prevent burning, cover 
closely and cook on the top of stove 
until done; then put inside to brown 
a little. Serve either hot or cold, 
with or without sauce. 


Salad Dressing. 


One cup vinegar, 1 teaspoonful 
of salt, 1 of celery seed, 1 tablespoon- 
ful of mustard, and butter the size 
of a walnut. Beat yolks of five eggs 





very light and add the boiling vine- 
gar, stirring constantly. Put in a 
double boiler and stir until thick. 
If made for orange salad leave out 
the mustard and celery seed. If put 


about one month in winter. 
Apple Float. 


One quart of stewed, fresh apples, 
I cup of sugar, lemon _§ seasoning, 
with the whites of three eggs, well 
frothed, beaten into it. Serve with 
tea cakes made of the yolks. 


Slaw. 


Chop fine the desired quantity of 
cabbage and season to the taste with 
salt, pepper, vinegar and sugar, or 
you may use any good salad dressing. 


Dressing for Raw Tomatoes. 


One-half cup brown sugar, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, 1 of black pepper, 1 of 
ground mustard, and % cup vinegar. 
Put over the tomatoes. 





Scotchman Diking Up to Visit the 
Twins. 


Dear Aunt Mary: There is no oc- 
cupation or profession in North Car- 
olina or the entire South that is re- 
ceiving more careful thought than 
that of farming, and the greatest me- 
dium through which this work is for- 
warded is the farm papers. The one 
side of farm life that has been the 
most sadly neglected, is the social 
side. If the social side was what it 





in a tight fruit jar this will keep) 







should be we would no longer dis- 
cuss, ‘‘Why the Boy Leaves. the 
Farm,’ or “Why the Girls Want to 
go to Town.’ We are pleased to 
see that “our paper,’’ The Progres- 
sive Farmer, fully recognizes this 
fact and lends a helping hand to put 
a little leaven in the lump. 

Aunt Mary, we would be simply 
de-lighted to meet ‘‘the Twins.’’ 
Nevertheless we are taking their ad- 
vice, ‘‘getting busy.” We at once 
hitched up old Ben Bolt and ‘‘hiked 
down the pike’”’ to Laurinburg to the 
most fashionable haberdasher in the 
town and what he did to us was a 
plenty—high stiff collars, a Panama 
hat, patent leather Oxfords; then he 
took our measure for a suit—all ex- 
cept the fancy vest, and—vwell, er-er 
—these vests; we never saw such bril- 
liant colors; they shine like a hum- 
ming bird in the sun. We don’t be- 
lieve we can wear these things; do 
we have to? Just as soon as that 
suit comes and Mr. Edison gets that 
flying machine fixed, we are going to 
sail right away for York County, S. C. 

Our bachelors, with one accord, 
since the issue of May 30th, are step- 
ping lively. One has bought a mo- 
tor car, another is posting himself 
on jewelry, and so on. We'll prom- 
ise to find a nice bachelor for every 
spinster in the County of York; and, 
“Pollie’’ dear, why go to far-away 
France, when you are so badly need- 
ed here in Scotland? 

SCOTCHMAN. 

Scotland Co., N. C. 





Protecting Birds. 


Dear Aunt Mary: The protection 
of birds is, in my opinion, a very im- 
portant subject, and I should like 
very much to see it discussed on our 
page. 

While I am not a close observer of 





birds and their habits, yet I think we 
should protect them as much as possi- 
ble. Just the other day I was going 
along the road in company with sev- 
eral small boys, when suddenly my 
eyes fell upon a little bird’s nest up 
in a tree near the road. By chance 
one of them happened to see it and 
proceeded to knock it out regardless 
of my protesting against it. The 
mother bird flew off to save her own 
life, and alighted on the branch of a 
tree not far away seemingly quite dis- 
tressed. 

For the life of me I cannot see 
why some people have a desire to do 
such things. The poor little harm- 
less birds are man’s good friends at 
all times, and how pleasant it is to 
sit and listen to their sweet songs! 
I think it would be a good idea if 
everyone would join in and help or- 
ganize a bird lovers’ society, in every 
county in the State, for the protection 
of birds. 

If we would just stop and estimate 
the loss that comes from the ravages 
of insects in twelve months, no doubt 
but that something would be done for 
the protection of the birds,—for 
thousands of dollars are saved every 
year by these feathered friends. 

R. A. EUBANKS. 

Union Co., N. C. 





A handful of cottonseed to every 
peck of peas will add t» both quality 
and quantity of hay.—Charles Cotton 
Moore. 








If so get one-third 
more light with a 
“Bing Glass Cone 
Lamp Burner.” The 
GLASS TOP does it. 
They are great—fit 
common lamps. 
Send your dealer’s 
name to day and 25c 
for aBing, Size No. 
lor 2, postpaid. Bing 
Burner Co., Dept. 50, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do You Burn Kerosene ? 











- alf. 
CASH DOWN 

Balance on easy 
installment plan. 
We save you $100 to 
$200 on the purchase 
of a piano. We have been doing 
this same thing for over 50 years, 


Do Not Buy a Piano or ,¢ 
Organ Until You Have 
Read the Cornish Book 


Let us show you how you can obtain a ——— 
grade Piano or Organ for a year’s free trial 
before you need decide to keepit. We willsend 
ou Free the WONDEREUL 
OK, the most beautiful and artistic plano 
and organ catalogue ever printed, showing the 
choicest of our 50 styles in minis 
think of buying a piano or organ until you have 
read this book. Every 
intending purchaser 
should have it, for by 
following the Cornish 
lan you save one- 


We give you two years credit if needed. 
Let us explain to you how you can buy a first-class 
piano as low as any dealer and 
why no manufacturer who 
sells through dealers can quote 
you a3 'ow prices as we do. 


CORNISH 
ire. Do not 


CASH DOWN § 
Balance on easy 
installment plan. 


$10 Save one-half— 


buy on the Cornish plan. 











YOUR WATER 


ways coming. 


and you can raise it 














You don’t want to be always looking after it or repairing. 


Rife Hydraulic Ram 


ate height. Bem ys and a satisfactory Fa pa * fresh 
water supp! own. o care 1 , always go , No repairs. on Days 
Free Trial. gona for book and investignss.” . 


ie Engine Co., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York. 


PROBLEM SOLVED. 


But you want water al- 
se the running stream and a 











Write for Samples of Yard Goods. 


Forwarding Charges 


Prepaid on all Cash Orders of $5.00 and over from 
the Virginias and Carolinas. 


THIS SKIRT IS ONLY 


Handsomely made of Belmont Cloth which is 
Eleven gores, four inch 
All sizes for Misses and 


a linen finished Cotton. 
hem, four panels, stitched tailor straps. 
Women 98c 


White Shirt Waists 


Sheer White Lawn, openin the back, short sleeves, 
tucked back; two rows of embroidery and three rows 
of insertion down the front; tucking edged with lace on 


Yoke and Sleeves 98c. 


98e 


98c 





You'll notice that by purchasing one of these Skirts 
and a Waist you'll geta new White Suit for $1.96 and 


*twill be a good one. 
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The Progressive Farmer has a larger circulation than 
any other Weekly or Daily published between Richmond 
and Atlanta. 











‘*What’s Ofe News?’’ 


RAILROADS FIGHTING REDUCED RATES. 


Before Judge (formerly Senator) Pritchard of 
the United States Circuit Court at Asheville, the 
Southern Railway has been waging the first great 
fight against the laws reducing passenger rates as 
passed by a dozen or more State Legislatures with- 
in the last six months. It was against the North 
Carolina law reducing rates to 24 cents a mile, 
and the order of the Virginia Commission reduc- 
ing rates to two cents a mile, that the Southern 
filed complaints, and these States were represented 
in the suit by able counsel. The railway conten- 
tion was that the reduction deprives them of prop- 
erty without due process of law, and was there- 
fore unconstitutional. On Saturday Judge Pritch- 
ard rendered his decision continuing the injunc- 
tion against the enforcement of the 24 cent rate 
until a further hearing can be hag, on the first 
Monday in October for the Southern and the sec- 
ond Monday in January for the Atlantic Coast 
Line. Meanwhile, for the protection of the pub- 
lic, both roads are required by the court to 
give each passenger a receipt for the difference 
between the old rate and the new. And if the 
passenger is denied the 24 cent rate and charged 
the higher rate, there seems to be nothing in the 
way of his filing a suit against the railroad for 
the $500 penalty provided for in the new rate law. 

& 
JUSTICE FOR THE RAILROADS—AND NOTH- 
ING MORE. 

The railroads have so long sowed the wind, have 
so often plundered States or corrupted govern- 
ments, that they get scant sympathy from most of 
us in the sudden and widespread retribution that 
now threatens them. But still we must recognize 
that the railroad, whatever the sins of some rail- 
road builders, is perhaps the foremost material 
agency of civilization, and that the South needs 
many a new line to develop resources that must 
otherwise lie idle. There is the old straight and 
narrow path of exact justice that we are called to 
tread—and the South needs leaders who will walk 
in it. To us this at least seems clear: 

(1) That we should not lay the same burdens 
on the strong and the weak, the struggling new 
road and the old and prosperous. Let us encour- 
age the weaker lines by proper concessions. 

(2) That the railway’s greatest sin has been 
not in high rates, but in discriminating rates—- 
rates which built one city and wasted another, en- 
riched one man and bankrupted another. Consid- 
er, for example, just three facts mentioned by Mr. 
H. C. Brown in his address to the merchants at 
Greensboro: 











For instance, the distance from Cincinnati to 
Lynchburg via the C. & O. is 474 miles, and to 
Greensboro is 472 miles, and yet the freight on 
many articles is twice as much to Greensboro as 
it is to Lynchburg. A car-load of grain from 
Cincinnati via Greensboro to Lynchburg is $24, 
but if the car stops at Greensboro it is $56. A 
car-load of molasses from New Orleans to Lynch- 
burg is $52, but if the car stops at Greensboro the 
freight is $104. 


Here then is the task for us—(1) to stop dis- 
criminations, and (2) to hold the powerful roads 
in check without discouraging the struggling ones. 
And it is a big task. 


DEVELOPING SOUTHERN PORTS AND WATER- 
WAYS. 


Only one corporation can use a railway line, 
while anybody who can put two planks together 
may use a waterway, hence the free competition in 
water transportation; and it is this freedom from 
artificial or discriminating rates and the outlet 
they would give for the present congested traffic 
of our railway lines, that makes us all so much in- 
terested in the proposed plans for developing our 
Southern ports and waterways. Our farmers, no 
less than our merchants and manufacturers, 
would be benefited by these improvements, and 
we hope they will help forward the propaganda 
for developing the Charleston port and for giving 
Wilmington a thirty-foot channel to the sea. And 
especially should they be interested in Congress- 
man Small’s plan for an inland waterway. 

& & 

JUST HOW THE INLAND WATERWAY WOULD 
HELP THE SOUTH. 


It is against our custom to quote so lengthy a 
clipping in our editorial columns, but the Columbia 
State has so aptly explained the meaning and mo- 
ment of this proposed Inland Waterway, that we 
reprint its language herewith entire: 


If at this time when railroads are congested and 
when transportation facilities and lower rates are 
crying needs, there were a scheme afoot to con- 
struct a double track railway from the great lakes 
to Chesapeake Bay, then to skirt the South Atlan- 
tic coast to Florida, where it would turn west and 
follow the Gulf line to the Mississippi, giving to 
and taking from every navigable river that it 
crossed a quantity of freight at 50 per cent of 
present railroad charges, and furnishing transpor- 
tation facilities to tens of thousands of square 
miles of territory that is now practically cut off 
from the world’s markets—jif this, we say, were 
contemplated by some gigantic company, what a 
boon it would be considered! It would be hailed 
as the great developer of 1,500 miles of naturaily 
rich coast country, and the developer of traffic on 
thousands of miles of rivers. Such a railway is 
impossible because of the physical obstacles—and 
a railway could not reduce the rates. But practi- 
cally the same advantages are offered by the in- 
land waterway scheme, and at _ probably one- 
twentieth the cost of a railroad, yet the public re- 
mains apathetic and many Congressmen who 
should be active advocates, have not _ prepared 
themselves on the question, and are therefore 
weak, almost impotent champions. 
& & 
HUGHES, TAFT, FORAKER, AND NEGROES. 


We are, most of us, sick and tired of this politi- 
cal fetich-worship of New York—the idea that 
every Presidential candidate must live between 
Long Island and Buffalo. But it does look as ifa 
man of sure-enough Presidential size now sits in 
the executive chair at Albany, and Charles Evan 
Hughes, ugly and honest and unafraid, is fast be- 
coming a force to be reckoned with by contestants 
for the Republican nomination. He is as different 
from Foraker as the east from the west—Foraker 
ready to coddle the negro or do anything else for 
popularity, while Hughes’s relentless rectitude sug- 
gests the lines on old Chief Justice Henderson’s 
tomb at Hillsboro: 


“A man resolved, and steady to his trust, 
Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just.” 


Looking at it from the outside, however, our 


and Foraker are fighting him unjustly. We be- 


troops, 


ren who disgraced their color. 
&t & 
THE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE. 





sympathies are still with Mr. Taft, partly because 
he is straight and a bit warmer and jollier than 
Hughes; but chiefly because the negro politicians 


lieve in giving the negro a square deal, but in the 
Brownsville matter, Roosevelt and Taft did just 
what they would have done in the case of white 
and the negro leaders are putting the 
whole race in a bad light by their pernicious ac- 
tivity in upholding their Brownsville black breth- 


The Georgia Legislature now meets in midsum- 
mer, and the present session organized last week 
by electing John W. Aiken President of the Sen- 


—————- 


ate, and re-electing John M. Slaton as Speaker of 
the House. Aiken was supported by the Anti- 
Saloon League, and the first bill introduced pro- 
vides for absolute prohibition after January ist. 
The fight over this measure will be very spiriteg. 
Another much-discussed bill will be that providing 
a Constitutional Amendment for disfranchising the 
negroes. It requires a two-thirds vote to amend 
the Georgia Constitution, and the negroes of the 
State--and they are numerous—will make aq 
strenuous fight in opposition, it is said. The Legis. 
lature will also pass a stringent anti-pass law, and 
provide for a direct primary. 
In his message, the retiring Governor (John wy. 
Terrell) urges the appropriation of $100,000 more 
a year for the public schools, and also recommends 
“that the Legislature submit to the people a Con- 
stitutional Amendment legalizing State support of 
of intermediary or high schools, to the end of fiJ}- 
ing in the present educational gap between the 
common school system and the institutions of 
higher learning.” Saturday the new Governor, 
Hoke Smith, was inaugurated, making an unusual- 
ly strong inaugural address. 

\ es 
THE CZAR BREAKS FAITH. 
Two years ago the Czar officially pledged that 
forever afier the Russian people should have a 
Duma—a sort of elective Legislature or Congress 
---‘‘guaranteeing the integrity of a popular assem- 
bly and the inviolability of its members.’’ But the 
Czar, regardless of his solemn pledges, has now re- 
solved to re-establish his supreme authority. His 
previous meddling with the Duma had a shadow of 
excuse; his action this month is inexcusable. Be- 
cause this Russian Parliament would not without 
trial expel fifty-five of its members, he dissolved 
it immediately, and the provisions for electing a 
new Duma make it a farce and a makeshift. Al 
the common people are disfranchised. The Czar 
has shown conclusively that he has no sense of 
honor, and in this latest action he but heaps up 
wrath against the inevitable day of wrath that 
will end the last great autocracy on earth. 

es 
MORE CAROLINA-VIRGINIA ITEMS. 

Barring the Loving trial, the week’s most inter- 
esting news item from Virginia is that which tells 
of the reorganization of the Jamestown Exposition. 
James M. Barr has been put in absolute charge 
with Czar-like power over everything, and will 
push the work to rapid completion. South Caro- 
lina during the week has had her heart at the bed- 
side of Bishop Ellison Capers, one of her best loved 
sons, whose illness is critical. In North Carolina 
the political pot is beginning to boil, with friends 
of W. W. Kitchin, Ashley Horne, Locke Craig, and 
other Gubernatorial candidates actively at work. 
For Commissioner of Agriculture, Messrs. C. C. 
Moore and R. W. Scott have already announced 
themselves, and friends of one or two other candi- 
dates are quietly at work. 





COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


In North Carolina the regular quarterly meet- 
ings of the County Alliances will be held next 
week, and we earnestly urge the importance of a 
full attendance upon our Alliance readers. At 
these meetings officers for the ensuing year are 
to be chosen, delegates to the State Aliance elect- 
ed, and the membership should also lay plans for 
pushing the work of the Order. Let there be a 
full attendance. 





MR. C. B. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR OF NORTH 
CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Mr. C. B. Williams, for a number of years col- 
nected with the State Department of Agriculture, 
giving especial attention to Test Farm work, has 
been elected Director of the North Carolina Agrl- 
cultural Experiment Station. Mr. Williams is well 
known to many of our readers as a Farmers’ In- 
stitute lecturer and as an occasional contributor 
|to The Progressive Farmer. The work he has 
done in bringing the importance of seed selection 
before our people has been of immense value. He 
will make a capable Director, and we wish him the 
large success we are confident he will win. 
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GREAT NEED OF THE SOUTHERN UPLANDS. 


No truer words were ever spoken than were pub- 
lished by Dr. Thorne of the Ohio Station in one of 
his bulletins. He said: ‘‘Sand and clay are but 
the dead skeleton of a soil. Humus is its life.’ 


How the Upland Farmer Killed His Soil. 


And that is right where the cotton farmers of 
the uplands of the South have failed. Their lands 
had in the start a smaller supply of the black or- 
ganic decay from decayed vegetation than the land 
of more northern climates, because of the lack of 
snow in winter and the consequent blowing away 
ot the dead leaves of the open woodlands, while 
in the North the heavy snowfalls held the forest 
leaves to decay where they fell. But the growers 
kept on planting cotton year after year till the 
vegetable decay that gave a dark color to the soil, 
made it mellow and friable and held the moisture 
in dry weather, was all used up. Then the soil 
ran together and baked. The farmers were afraid 
to more deeply loosen the soil and make it more 
retentive of the rainfall, but allowed the water to 
run off on the hard sub-soil below till the hillsides 
were a series of gullies, and terrace banks were 
necessary to check the loss. 


Bringing the Dead Soil to Life. 


The soil became the dead soil of sand and clay 
mixed. The bacteria so important in the nitrifica- 
tion of organic matter were starved out. Attempts 
to galvanize it into a temporary life by the drib- 
bling of a little complete fertilizer are simply tem- 
porary and expensive methods. What the South- 
ern uplands need more than anything else is the 
restoration of the humus or organic decay, the 
bringing the dead soil into a living one. 

This cannot be done with fertilizers alone, but 
fertilizers of the proper sort can be an efficient 
aid in the work if used in a proper farm rotation. 
The value of a rotation of crops lies mainly in the 
getting back to the soil the humus that it has been 
robbed of, the restoring of the new ground condi- 
tions that formerly made the soil productive and 
more retentive of moisture. 

The Place of Fertilizers in Soil-Building. 

What then I consider the great need of the 
Southern uplands is in a word—humus—the get- 
ting back the living soil into the old dead skele- 
ton, aided by deep breaking of the land and levei 
and shallow cultivation; the banishing of the plow 
as a means for the cultivation of the hoed crops 
and the use of the small-toothed cultivator. This 
is no ‘mere theory, but has*been proven correct in 

my own practice and experience, and in that of 
others. Then, added to these, I place next in im- 
portance the proper use of commercial fertilizers. 
The soil has been robbed of lime through the use 
of acid phosphate year after year, and in its pres- 
ent condition the pulverized raw rock will be of 
little use, while in the presence of a good supply 
of humus-making vegetable matter there is no 
doubt that it can be profitably substituted for the 
dissolved rock. 

A week or two ago I attended the Pennsylvania 
State Normal Farmers’ Institute in the beautiful 
city of Allentown on the Lehigh River. This mat- 
ter of floats or pulverized phosphatic rock was 
brought up, and one farmer said that he and his 
neighbors have been getting it by the car-load from 
Tennessee for several years, and have used it with 
great success, and that they grow clover with per- 
fect success, while those around them who still 
rob their land of lime through the use of the dis- 
solved rock and fail to keep up the humus supply 
are failing to grow clover, and this failure still 
further depletes the humus in their soil so that if 
they were to use the raw rock it would have very 
little effect for years. 


Live Stock at the Foundation. 

But shall we use the pea and other legumes sole- 

ly as a means for getting the vegetable matter di- 
rectly into the soil? I think not. Added to the 
great need for humus in the Southern uplands is 
the need for live stock husbandry. The cow-pea 
is too valuable a food crop for the farmer to afford 
to use it as manure direct except in the very first 
start in the improvement of a poverty-stricken soil. 
The cotton farmer is always short of cash in spring 
to start his crop, simply because he depends on cot- 
ton for everything. If he raised an abundance of 
forage which the pea will enable him to do, and 
fed it during the winter for cattle, with some of 
his corn, he might not make great returns from 
the feeding, but he would have that which would 
bring him cash in the spring even if no more than 
the value of the feed used, and would also have 
the humus-making manure to spread on his land. 
In short, then, the great need of the Southern cot- 
ton lands is good farming with liye stock at the 
very foundation. W. F. MASSEY. 


or the agricultural schools, or the colleges, or 


No, my son, it isn’t so much a_ question of 
money. You are wrong there. The money will 
come somehow, if only you don’t mind work. 
Lack of money doesn’t keep boys out of school 
any more; it doesn’t keep them out of the public 
schools, or high schools, or the technical schools, 


Johns Hopkins, or Heidelberg. 
you a little about this. 


Let me talk to 


wt . 

Have you fed Old Charlie? Parted the cows 
and calves? Got the kindling and stove wood 
ready?—-soor start, you know, in the morning, 
must sweep clear through that cotton in the big 
mulberry field to-morrow. And’ your Sunday 
clo—oh, you took them off, you say, before going 
to the barn. And, mamma, you are through with 
your supper things; here take your rockin’ chair. 
Old Danger? There he is curled up on the cool 
sand out there in the yard by the elm tree. Here, 
let me hold the baby to-night. She’s daddy’s own 
chum. Glick! Chooky—chooky—chooky! 

& 


As I was going on to say, my son, it is not a 
question of money. If that was so, all the poor 
people would be cut off from a chance to go to 
school. And you see that’s not the case. We've 
always had a tolerable good public school right 
here at Cool Spring, and now they’re talking 
about one of those high schools at Maple Grove 
to take the neighborhood scholars still further 
along in their books. All the children can go that 
want to go. And it’s the same way higher up. 
The folks who furnish the education are the ones 
who wrestle with the money question, and so far 
from fixing it so as to cut off the poor people from 
an education, it is their main study how to put 
it in reach of the poor boys and girls who want 
it bad enough to do their part to get it. Anybody 
can get an education that wants it. 


& 


Oh, if you haven’t got money, of course you’ll 
have to work some to get an education. That’s 
the beauty of it. Your father rather believes, my 
son, that work is a good thing. There’s discipline 
in it. It keeps you busy, and that keeps you out 
of a lot of trouble. If you are working for a 
thing it’s a pretty good sign you want it and wil! 
value it and use it properly when you do get it. 
The education you have to work for is the best 
kind. I have two boys in mind now. Both came 
from same county—went to school, in fact, in the 
same town, yes, same _ school. Both had fair 
schooling as schools went in those days. Boy 
number one was sent to school by kind parents. 
Boy number two went to school himself, some- 
how. He had kind parents, too, but they were 
poor, I reckon. Anyhow their boy went to school, 
wasn’t sent. He fed horses, chopped stove wood, 
and lighted the town lamps to get money. I re- 
member well hearing how that when he applied 
for one of these jobs the man said: ‘‘Why, Will, 
that’s a nigger’s work.” 

And the man said that he never felt such a re- 
buke in his life as he got from Will. Will looked 
hurt at first for just a fleeting moment, and then 
looking grand and strong, he said, “I can do any- 
thing a nigger can!’’—he didn’t say any more 
words, so the man told me, but his looks seemed 
to add—‘‘and I can do it a sight better!’’ He got 
the job and did it better—and kept on going to 
school. Oh, no, he didn’t go through college and 
rise up to be a great orator; not that. 


a 


Boy number one is now doing service in one of 
the highest and best equipped penitentiaries in 
the country for robbing a bank he was working 
for of $40,000. Boy number two is now a good 
citizen in a substantial North Carolina town, right 
good at helping poor boys who don’t mind work, 
his counsel is much sought after when big under- 
takings are on hand for his town, he is at the 
head of three or four big busy manufacturing 
concerns; and, really, I don’t know how much 
money he’s worth, but I feel safe in saying that 
he’s a long ways this side of the poor house— 
money a plenty, well-fixed. He got his education; 
the other boy’s education was given to him. I 
never did think the work Will did to get an edu- 
cation hurt him any or broke up his luck. 

& 

“And why don’t the folks who have been along 
there and know all these things, let the poor boys 
know about it?’’ That’s a proper question, my 
son. I’ve thought about it myself. It’s a good 
gospel and the schoolmen ought to be sending out 


What Grit and Get-up Will do for a Boy. 


of education all the way from Cool Spring to 
Heidelberg for the boy who doesn’t mind work- 
ing for it. Since i come to think of it, there’s 
another boy in that same penitentiary, son. Came 
from the same county I was telling you about, and 
was sent to prison from Federal Court over here 
in Raleigh the other day. Very poor boy. But he 
would work; hard, industrious worker; wanted to 
get along and make money. He ran a moonshine 
distillery in the backwoods somewhere. There 
were several of the boys—had no advantages. One 
or two of the older ones quit the business. This 
boy expected the court would send him up. He 
was much dejected, but he took comfort. “If they 
send me to Atlanta,” he said on his way to court, 
“T will learn a trade and after two years I can 
come back here and have something besides a 
moonshine still to make money at.’’ 


& 


This boy lived in what Bro. Hight C. Moore 
calls ‘‘the far, deep country.’”’ That is his pleas- 
ant Bunyanesque way of saying the backwoods. 
Back yonder somewhere when he was younger this 
lad needed somebody to give him a slap on his 
back that would make his teeth rattle and then 
grab hold of his hard young arms and say to him, 
“There’s a better way than going to the peniten- 
tiary to learn a trade that beats moonshining. 
You can learn it in the schools and make your 
own way while you’re there. Yes, you can; other 
boys are doing it; you can do it, too.” 

Yes, my son, it is a pity there are so many boys 
who don’t know about it. 

& 


Mother, you’ll have to take the little thing. 
She’s fast asleep. 
* * * ok * ok * 


They arose and went in. From the top of the 
big mulberry on the hill across Poplar Bottom 
the mocking-bird’s song was poured out in sweet 
cadences upon the waiting silences of the night. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


Several articles of importance are already on 
hand for next week’s Progressive Farmer. How 
to get one of the rural high schools provided for 
by the last Legislature will be the subject of an 
article by State Superintendent, J. Y. Joyner. 

Mr. A. J. Moye, one of the best tobacco growers 
in the State, will write of the tobacco situation and 
urge that the growers of his section meet at some 
suitable centre and fix a minimum price for this 
year’s crop. Something definite and tangible will 
be done when the growers get together with pur- 
pose and determination. 

What would you think of a cotton warehouse 
four stories high, nearly a mile long, and con- 
structed from top to bottom and end to end of re- 
inforced concrete? There’s such a one across the 
water mentioned recently by Mr. Harvie Jordan 
who has been over there and saw it. But that 
isn’t the big thing about it for us. There was a 
section in that warehouse devoted to picking off 
the dirty, mildewed, rotten outside cotton from 
American cotton bales, and there were ten car- 
loads of our Southern cotton standing on the side- 
track waiting to take its turn in these monster 
picking rooms. Somebody is losing money on this 
cotton, and in Mr. Jordan’s article on American 
Cotton Abroad, which we will print next week, 
there are some things that will prize your eyes 
open about our slipshod, rakish way of handling 
the South’s greatest money crop. 

Another article on this subject of baling cotton 
is from Mr. W. C. Moore, State Business Agent of 
the South Carolina Farmers’ Union. It is a live 
article with live suggestions, and if you have 
been putting up your cotton in ‘“‘scare-crow”’ bales 
—who hasn’t?—please be on the look out for Mr. 
Moore’s piece in next week’s paper. 

And the matter of your water supply is becom- 
ing of more and more importance to you. Next 
week we will have a short but informing article 
on the hydraulic ram problem. If you have a good 
bold spring near the house, this device and a little 
outlay in piping will place water all through your 
house and barns. 

In almost every section of the South rutabaga 
turnips will grow finely, flourish even, and they sell 
for a good round price per bushel. Yet car-loads, 
hundreds of car-loads, of these turnips are shipped 
into the South every year from Canada and the 
North. So we are glad to tell you that we have 
on hand for next week’s paper a good article by 
Mr. F. J. Merriam, of Atlanta, telling how to grow 
these vegetables, how to prepare the land, how to 





more missionaries to preach it. There’s plenty 








fertilize, how to cultivate and all. 
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Thirty-Days Campaign for Cotton Banks 


in South 


Carolina. 


President E. D. Smith and His Associates Propose to Spend the Month of 
July Organizing Warehouse Holding Companies to Receive Cotton on 
Deposit as Banks Receive Currency. 


Messrs. Editors: It has been an- 
nounced that the State officials of the 
Southern Cotton Association will, 
during the month of July, make a 
campaign of the State from one end 
to the other to advance the work of 
the Association. The average reader 
who has not kept up closely with the 
plans of the Association is apt to in- 
fer that President E. D. Smith and 
his associates are again preparing to 
urge the farmers to hold cotton for 
higher prices or to decrease the acre- 
age. But Smith and his associates are 
not men of one idea, and they have 
no intention of singing the same song 
this year that has already resounded 
from the mountains to the seashore. 
The campaign of 1907 has for its 
purpose a plan which, if carried into 
effect, will benefit the farmers in sub- 
sequent years as well as this year, 
and which will not hurt any of them 
even if all do not go into it. 

The proposition to be placed before 
the farmers and business men of the 
whole South is the organization of 
what may be called ‘‘cotton banks.’ 
In other words, it is proposed to do 
a banking business with cotton as 
capital. In the language of E. D. 
Smith, cotton is the South’s currency, 
and there is no reason why it should 
not be utilized as a basis for banking 
as well as silver and gold. 


How the Business is Carried On. 


In any community where the farm- 
ers and local business men can se- 
cure fifty thousand dollars, or one 
hundred thousand dollars as capital, 
it is planned that they shall organize 
a company and erect a warehouse, 
which must be built according to 
regulation plans. Then they will be 
ready for business and will propose 
that any farmer, or any number of 
farmers, deposit with them their cot- 
ton just as they might deposit their 
money with a bank. Supposing that 
four hundred bales of cotton are de- 
posited in this way and placed in the 
warehouse with insurance guaranteed 
by the company and no storage 
charged, the company would proceed 
to utilize this coiton just as the bank 
utilizes the money deposited by its 
customers. Taking the warehouse 
receipts for four hundred bales of cot- 
ton, the company would go to the 
bank, or any other concern or per- 
son having money to lend, and borrow 
money upon these receipts at the cur- 
rent rate and the current price of 
cotton. With this money so borrow- 
ed, the company would go into the lo- 
cal market and purchase other cotton, 
say three hundred bales, and so on 
up until the borrowing capacity of 
the cotton was exhausted, but this 
would hardly be necessary at any 
time, and it would be possible to re- 
turn the original four hundred bales 
whenever the owner made demand. 


If Farmers Co-operate They Can Con- 
trol the Situation. 


It is easy to see that in the small 
markets, such as we have in this 
State, the operations of such a com- 
pany would have a considerable ef- 
fect upon the amount of cotton offer- 
ed for sale at any time, and if the 
company should have the support of 
the farmers, and they should deposit 
their cotton, then the company would 
be in control of the situation. But 


even if only about 25 per cent of the 
local production were available as 
deposits this, together with the cotton 
purchased, would be sufficient to keep 
out of the market what is known ag 
the weak cotton; that is to say, the 


mortgages, is forced upon the market 
at the opening of the season. 


Even the Local Effect Would be Bene- 
ficial. 

But if there were no general or- 
ganization or understanding among 
these companies, it is argued that the 
formation of them would have a bene- 
ficial effect, even if that effect was 
merely a local one. The opportunity 
to deposit or store cotton in a fire- 
proof warehouse without any storage 
charges or insurance charges on the 
owner would be very attractive. 

Another benefit which may possi- 
bly arise from this system would be 
the elimination of the middle man. 
There are frequently occasions when 
the mills and exporting houses desire 
to purchase large amounts of cotton 
on notice, and these warehouses, with 
just a small degree of co-operation, 
would be able to supply such a want. 


A Month’s Campaign Against ‘‘Weak’’ 
Cotton. 

The organization of these com- 
panies is considered to be entirely 
practical, especially if the’ business 
men and banks of the towns lend any 
assistance. The fact is well known 
that many farmers throughout South 
Carolina, as well as other States, are 
now large depositors in the banks in 
the fall season, and the money to 
supply the capital is certainly avail- 
able. There is no reason, therefore, 
why the companies cannot be organ- 
ized with ample capital; and so the 
effort will be made by this month’s 
campaign to arouse the most prosper- 
ous farmers and business men of the 
towns to enter into this plan, prim- 
arily in order to keep off of the mar- 
ket the weak cotton, which is raised 
by negroes and other small farmers. 
Southwest Fully Alive to the Plan. 

There is “some misunderstanding 
abroad as to the present plan of the 
Southern Cotton Association as to the 
organization of these companies. It 
was originally proposed to form a 
gigantic holding corporation with a 
capital of several million dollars, but 
the Executive Committee considered 
this impractical and the scheme of lo- 
cal companies, on comparatively 
small capital has, instead, been 
adopted. It is reported to Mr. Smith, 
and his own investigations confirm 
the report, that the States of the 
Southwest are fully alive to the ad- 
vantages of this plan, and that there 
will be no difficulty in organizing 
such companies in those States. Mr. 
Smith is going into the campaign in 
South Carolina with his usual en- 
thusiasm, which means much for the 
success of the cause. He recently 
spoke at a T. P. A. smoker in Colum- 
bia and a Board of Trade banquet in 
Florence, where his plans met with 
much encouragement and support. 
The success of the fight to hold cot- 
ton in 1904, and to reduce acreage 
the following year, demonstrated the 
power of the Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation. These were temporary ex- 
pedients, and the Association does not 
propose to be crying, “Hold cotton,” 
forever. The officials declare that 
they are now putting forth a propo- 
sition that is of permanent practical 
value to the farmers of the South and 
through them of value to all the in- 
terests of this section. 

JAS. A. HOYT. 

Columbia, S. C. 





There is great scarcity of long feed 
in our State, and imported hay is 
getting lots of our cotton money.— 





cotton which, 


because of liens and 


Charles Cotton Moore, 


From the ten different 
Winchester repeaters 
you can surely select a 
rifle adapted for hunting 
your favorite game, be 
it squirrels or grizzly 
bears. No matter 
which model you select 
you can count on its 
being well made, ac- 
curate and reliable. 





SHOOT WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 








IN WINCHESTER GUNS 





CANNING! 


Here’s What You Can Do. 





LOOPERS, 8. C., Febuary 5, 1907, 
THE RANEY CANNER Co. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

GENTLEMEN :—In regard to the No 2 can. 
ner I bought of you last season, I must say | 
am more than pleased with it. When I 
bought it I only intended using it for my own 
goods, but I canned for my —o as well 
as myself. I ordered my outfit late in the 
season (July 12th), as you remember, and 

ut up (10,000) ten thousand cans. My fruit 
fe eertainly fine. It has the natural flavor, 
My goods are pronounced “the very best” 
by all who have tested them. I expect to 
purchase a larger outfit from you this season 
and can on a larger scale. 

To sum itallup, I must say Raney’s Cau. 
ner is good enough for me. 

With best wishes and a prosperous season 
for you, lam, 


Yours very truly, 





W. H. WILLIAMs. 
Our Price for this 


Size Only ss 010.00 


THINK OF DOING A 


Thousand Dollar Business 


IN A FEW MONTHS 
WITH A 


Ten Dollar Machine 


Don’t delay any longer, send us your 
address and get our literature, and 
learn what we can do toward increas- 
ing your income, and the happiness 
of your family. The work is simple 
and easy, and our prices are low. 


THE RANEY GANNER 60., 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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SUDDEN DEATH 


TO TOBACCO WORMS, 
POTATO BUGS, ETC. 








Paris Green Compound 


Boxes cf 2% pounds, 25 


cents. * $2.50 per dozen. 


Just Perforate Top and Sift. 


T. G. ANDREWS & 60. 


Agricultural Lime, Canada 





Ashes, Paris Green, 
Paris Green 


Mixture. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 

















Saves time, fuel and labor. 
stove or furnace. 
out under trees. 
circular and price-list. 





The T. G. Wilson Fruit and Vegetable Canner. 


Patented April 25, 1899. 


Needs neither cook 
Can be used within doors or 
A postal card will bring you 
Address 


The Wilson Canner Company, 
COCHRAN, GA. 











When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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It Can be Done by the Help of Japan Clover, and Under Intelligent 
Grazing the Pasture Will Improve Year by Year. 


Messrs. Editors: A reader wishes 
to know how he shall proceed to es- 
tablish a good all the year- -round pas- 
ture on a piece of rather poor red 
clay soil? The land is now pretty 
well set in Lespedeza. 


Acid Phosphate and Peas 

With Grasses, 

We would plow the land thorough- 
ly, sow peas in rows two feet apart, 
applying 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre. Then toward the 
last of September we would cut the 
land thoroughly both ways with a 
disk or cutaway harrow, lapping half 
each time over. Sow on each acre 
of this fresh cut land, three pecks 
of rye, five pounds of crimson and 
two pounds of white clover, a gallon 
each of timothy and red-top, and a 
gallon each of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia blue grass. Harrow in the rye, 
then sow the other seeds and brush 
in with a weeder, or bush, the weed- 
er preferred. By December Ist, the 
field will afford some grazing for 
cattle and sheep, but the animals 
must not be allowed on the land 
when it is anyway wet. We would 
very much prefer to have had the 
peas sowed in June, but they will 
store up a lot of nitrogen for the use 
of the other plants if planted by the 
10th or 15th of July. 

Pasturage That Improves the Land. 


The Lespedeza seed turned into 
the soil by the plow will grow and 
add considerable to the amount of 
grazing by the middle of next sum- 
mer and will continue to draw nitro- 
gen from the air year after year for 
the use of the other plants and this 
being late to start in the spring does 
not smother the other plants, but 
allows them to do their best during 
the late fall, winter, and early spring, 
at which seasons they make their 
best growth. Grazed intelligently, 


Follow 


Making an All-the-Year-Round Pasture. 


year, and the land will improve in 
value and productive ability because 
of the cover crop growing at all 
seasons of the year, and the nitro- 
gen gatherers that are, free of cost, 
supplying that valuable plant food. 


clover plant, the more are we im- 
pressed with its value to the South- 
ern Farmer. 
considerable very heavy clay land 
that will not grow red clover profit- 
ably, but is ideal timothy land. 
cultivated this land in peas for sev- 
eral years for the purpose of filling 


timothy, top-dressing with stable ma- 


of timothy was harvested in July, 
estimated at 1% tons per acre, worth 


ed has so enriched the soil, notwith- 





this pasture will improve year by 


A Wonderful Little Legume. 
The more we see of the Japan 


We have on our place 


We 


the soil with nitrogen, then sowed to 


nure. In 1905 we cut two crops of 
well-developed timothy from this 
field, aggregating 3% tons per acre, 
worth $18 per ton. In 1906, a crop 


$20 per ton in the barn, and October 
10th, fully a ton per acre of fine 
Lespedeza hay was cut, and this 
plant, which had been growing on 
the land since the timothy was sow- 


standing the crops that have been 
renewed each year, that the present 
crop of timothy bids fair to produce 
more than any of the preceding 
ones. 

So we conclude that the question 
of supplying nitrogen to our crops 
and pastures on our low heavy soils 
that are not adapted to the grow- 
ing of red clover—has been solved 
without any expense to us by this 
wonderful little legume; and we give 
it as our opinion that this great big 
little plant will, in the years to come, 
receive from the farmers of the 
South the credit due one of the 
greatest of the legumes. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 











Green Feed for Poultry in Winter Time. 


Turnips and Most Root Crops Are Fine—How to Feed Them for Best Re- 
sults—Milled Alfalfa Meal an Ideal Winter Feed. 


Messrs. Editors: The next com- 
munication to be answered is from 
the H. E. Newbury Company, of 
Duplin County, and reads thus: 

“Please advise through your poul- 
try department whether or not we 
can use turnips during winter to sup- 
ply the green food needed for hens. 

“Also would short cut alfalfa sup- 
ply this? Our poultry is confined, 
and we cannot grow rye and oats 
for them during winter. The turnips 
would be both root and top. 

“If the above will not supply this 
need, kindly give advice as to best 
thing.”’ 


Turnips and How to Feed Them in 
Winter. 


Well, some years ago it wasa 
mooted question as to whether the 
feeding of turnips in any form would 
hot stop egg production, but after 
Several years of experimental work 
along this line, it was demonstrated 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that tur- 
nips, fed in any form, not only did 
not curtail egg production, but rath- 
er increased it, and gave to the yolk 
a richer color. 

The turnip tops can be fed in bulk 
to chickens in confinement, or can be 
cut and mixed in the morning mash. 
To get the best results from the tur- 
nip roots, they should be boiled un- 
til soft, then mixed with one part of 
corn and two parts of wheat bran 
With just enough salt to season the 
mash. A few raw whole turnips tied 
with a twine string and fastened to 


the fence so that the chickens must 
stretch their necks to get a bite or 
peck, will afford them needed exer- 
cise and keep them out of mischief, 
such as feather-pulling and egg-eat- 
ing; it’s a new application of the ola 
adage about Satan and idle hands or 
bills. 


How to Feed Alfalfa in Winter. 


The short cut alfalfa furnishes a 
much better bulk ration than the tur- 
nip, and should have preference. The 
ideal winter chicken food is milled 
alfalfa meal, made by grinding fine- 
ly the head and stalks of that excel- 
lent clover, so much written about, 
yet so hard to grow in this locality. 
To properly feed alfalfa it should be 
placed in a bucket and pour boiling 
water over it, and when cool enough, 
add other ingredients of your mash, 
and feed warm in winter and cold in 
summer. Alfalfa and red clocer are 
good chicken foods to tie to if you 
want results in your egg basket. 

When hard pressed for:a bulk or 
filler ration, I have used shade-cured 





pea-vine hay and bright fodder witb! 


good results. 

Any of the root crops are good for 
chickens in winter, beets, potatoes 
(Irish and sweet), turnips, mange]! 
wurzels and ratabagas In fact, most 


| 
| 


all garden sass is good for chickens; 


they, like the human family, are fond 

of variety and respond quickly to a 

varied ration by shelling out the eggs. | 
UNCLE JO. 





Mecklenburg Co. 


| 








A Safe Axe 


Every Keen Kutter Axe is fastened 
to the helve by the Grellner Ever- 
lasting Lock Wedge (used only in 
Keen Kutter tools)—a simple de- 
vice which once driven home in 
any tool unites head and handle so 
securely that only fire can sepa- 
rate them. Hencea 


KEEN KUTTER 


Axe cannot fly off to the annoyance 
and danger of the chopper. 








Look for the Keen Kutter trademark. It 
covers this ‘‘safe axe’’ and also better, truer 
Saws, Planes, Adzes, Hammers, Augers, 
Braces, Bits, Gimlets, Chisels, Gouges, 
Squares, Bevels, etc., than is possible to find 
under any other name, as well as Forks, 
Hoes, Rakes, Scythes, etc. If not at your 
dealer’ Ss, write us. 

“The Recollection oA Quality Ranaies Long After 
the Price is Forgotten.” E. C. Simmons 
Trademark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
STEEL 


AMBRIDGE s8réws 


Here’s just the plow the farmer has long | looked for—a reversible 
plow for ote - a or nite ide work. ade of steel and malieable 
iron, and guaranteed fo r No. 29 ) Cambridge Steel Plows with Auto- 
matic Steel pb he "Shitting Clevis and Wheel—Automatic Coulter—when 
desired—are positivel the best in every way that skill has ever pro- 
duced. Light in weight and crete, they are easy on man and team, do 
spiendi Bomay under all condité: ons, and the more expert the plow- 
the better he will appreciate our plows. If we have no 
dealer in your town we want to make you A Special 
Offer—write forit today, and be 

to ask for our Som- 


KUTTER 



























3 T is3, *t buy until you 
get the catalog—it’s free. 


THE LOVEJOY 
MPAN 
















ON THE PLANTATION 


saves a world oflabor. Count the little and big jobs you 
would have for it—they run the whole year round. Install 
one and it’s good for yourlifetime. You 
are always sure of power when you call 
upon it—and steam when you need it. 
Experience has demonstrated that the 
old reliable Leffel steam engines are j 
safer, more reliable and more satiface Aw 
tory in every way than any other style 
of power for farmers’ and planters’ use. 
A variety of styles and sizes adapt them 
toall needs. Power book free. Write 

for it. a 


5 James Leffel & Go., 801203, Springfield, Ohio. 


SE, aE OT - 





















; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 






















= Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 

Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 

chinists’ i lies ; Syrup Kettles; 

ene Mills; modern and up-to- 
ate. 


Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. 











THRESHERMEN! 


This Outfit Guaranteed 
by GIBBES. 


9H. P. ALAMO IDEAL GASO- 
LINE ENGINE 
with No. 3 Thresher, 26 inch 
cylinder mounted on wheels, 
drive belt, complete, ready for 
operates 8650 00. Capacity 
100 bushels per hour. 
, AF carried in stock, prompt 
shipment a 8 ‘dl _ Write 
for catalogue “* .° 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., 





COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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NEW YORK. MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer Representative 
Keeps Our Readers Posted as to 
the Trend of Prices on All Farm 
Products. 

New York, June 29, 1907. 

The week has been hot, and with 
the wonderful growth of crops the 
supply of garden truck in this city 
has been greatly augmented. The 
result is lower quotations on many 
lines and with unchanged conditions 
on others. 

Potatoes and Vegetables.—Old po- 
tatoes are being rushed in in the 
most liberal manner and the supply 
has been greater than demand re- 
quired. Prices have declined so that 
in bulk not over $1@1.25 can be 
quoted, per 180 pounds. New, stock 
coming in freely and quoted at $1@ 
2.50 per barrel for Southern Rose, 
No. 1 seconds, $1@1.25. About 
25,000 barrels arrived on Thursday. 
Sweet potatoes stead at $1.50@2.50 
per basket. Onions, plenty; really de- 
sirable stock is worth $1@1.50 per 
bag for N. O., and $3@83.25 per bag 
for Texas white; yellow, $2@2.35- 
Beets plenty, $2 @3 per 100 bunches. 
Asparagus has been in free receipt at 
about $1.50@1.75 for extra white, 
per dozen bunches. Cucumbers in 
ample supply but at reduced rates 
seem to be fairly steady. N. C., per 
%-barrel basket, $2@2.50; Charles- 
ton, $1@2 per basket. Carrots, 
quiet at $1.50@2.50 per 100 bunch- 
es. Cabbage is in good request at 
$1@1.50 per crate for Virginia and 
Maryland. Corn, Southern, per 100 
ears, $3@3.50. String beans are in 
prodigious supply and work out at 40 
@65c. per backet for N. C.; wax, 
50c.@$1. Peas, 50, 75c.@$1 per bas- 
ket for Eastern Shore. Squash, yellow 
crook-neck, per barrel, 75c.@$1. To- 
matoes sell readily and show some 
advance, ranging from $1.50@2.25 
per carrier, latter for fancy stock. 

Fresh Fruits—Old apples are 
practically out of the market. Some 
new stock from the Scuth has been 
received but the quality is undesira- 
ble and not over 50@75c. per basket 
can be quoted. Peaches are firm and 
Georgia stock is worth from $3 @3.50 
per carrier as to sort. Cherries, firm, 
when good stock is offered and 


quoted at 75c.@$1 per 8-pound bas- Good 


ket for red and 60@75c. for white. 
Strawberries show effects of heat. 
Good stock, 5@10c., with near-by 
grades as high as 14c. Blackberries, 
9@1i10c.; huckleberries, 10@18c.; 
gooseberries, 10@12c.,—all from N. 
C. Watermelons, $18@40 per 100. 

Butter is less active than last 
quoted. The hot wave hase caused 
some deterioration in a good part 
of the arrivals and quotations have 
slightly declined. Extra Western 
creamery, 241% @25c.; factory, 18% 
191%4c.; renovated, 18c., through ev- 
ery fraction to 21c. 

Eggs are in more ample supply 
than demand warrants and market 
closes quiet and rather dull. South- 
ern, Tennessee, are working out at 
14% @15c., and fresh-gathered 
Western, 16% @17c. 

Wheat shows a decided advance 
upon unfavorable weather reports, 
and an advance of about 4c. has 
taken place. At the close, September 
is worth $1.05. Corn is firm and 
closes at 62% for September. Oats, 
49@50c. 

Hay is in abundant supply, and 
with reports of a huge crop from 





many parts of the country, it is likely 
that we shall see lower rates. At 
present quotations are about un- 
changed from last report. Prime, 
per 100 pounds in bales, $1.25; No. 
1, $1.15 @1.20; clover, mixed, 90c.@ 
$1; clear, 90@95c.; oats and wheat, 
45 @50c. 

Cotton has a rather quiet week. 
Good weather has been reported from 
almost every quarter, and this, with 
the near approach of a sort of holi- 
day week has made the street present 
a restful appearance. Middling is 
quoted at 18c. for spot. as Be Bee 





Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, July 1, 1907. 
COSCON, C008 nnccncennenccneno=--.19f 80 185 





Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE MD., July 1, 1907. 














Flour—Winter patent ........84 70 @f4 90 
se Spring patents__........ 5 20 
Wheat, Spot contract... - 94 @ 91% 
Southern by sample....---. 87 @ 874 
Corn—Southern white........ 57 60 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _.....-....... 47% 
Rye—No. 2. 82 
Butter—Fancy imitation ..... 21 @ 22 
Butter—Fancy creamery._.... 2% @ 2% 
Butter—Store packed'........ 16%4@ 18 
Eggs—Fresh 16% @ 17 
Cheese “4 @ 15% 
Sugar—Fine granulated... 5 10 
Sugar—Coarse granulated.._. 5 10 





Richmond Tobacco Market. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., July 1, 1907. 

There is no change to report from 
our market. Business in loose to- 
bacco is very small, and farmers are 
busy planting. We have had such a 
late season that in the sun-cured sec- 
tions, up to last week, only about 
25 per cent of the crop had been 
planted. In the bright and dark sec- 
tions the farmers were more advanc- 
ed, but as we have now had a week 
of warm weather, the plants have 
had a fine start, and the showers have 
enabled the farmers to re-plant miss- 
ing hills. Shipments for export are 
continuing and our warehouses will 
soon show small stocks. 





Bright 
Wrappers. Filles. 
Commob..-.-...--..------- |124@15 |8 @9 
Medium ............-------- {15 @22%4) 9 @10 
Good 25 @40 |11 @18 














Cutters. Smokers 
10 @12 | 9 @10 
13 @14 |10 @l1 
144 @22411 @138 
Sun-cured. Dark-fired 

















nN eee ae 44@ 4% 
SE nnccncnseneaaene 8 @10 4@ 5 
Good 10 @12 56 @6 
7 OS 15 @60 (10 @15 














Richmond Produce Market. 


RICHMOND, Va,, July 1, 1907. 
Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE. 








Chickens, spring, large Ib. -... 18 @ 19 
CEE, BENGE cccuncanteenerens 19 @ 20 
ee 11 @ 12 
a 2 ee 25 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per lb... 17 @ 18 
Choice dairy packed-___..__..._. 16 @ 17 
Choice store packed ~._......... 144 @ 15 
EGGS. 
Crates, nearby, fresh laid......... 19 @ 2 
Crates, from other sections_.... 18 @ 19 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Peaches, Fla , per carrier-....... 250 @ 300 
Georgia, ---- 175 @ 300 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus. ..-.... 260 @ 280 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white..... 140 @ 1 50 
Common tochoice, per bus... 120 @ 1 30 
Potatoes— W hite, No. 1. per bus. 8 @ 90 
Florida Fancy. per bbl..-.... 250 @ 300 
Cabbages—S. C. crate..-.--.-—.. 2 @ 260 
Tomatoes, fancy, per carrier... 176 @ 225 
Onions, choice, per bus ------... 00 @ 125 
Clay Peas nce cnwenncnnecennccon 235 @ 260 
HAY. 
Timothy 23 00 
Light Clover, mixed --........... 21 50 
Clover, mixed .........-....-..-- 19 50 @ 20 60 





CORNMEAL. 


City, sacked 
Country, bolted, sacked---._-.. 


MILL-FEED., 








Shipstuff, ton, winter........... 26 00 
Bran, winter. -- 25 00 
Shipstuff, spring--....--..._... 24 50 
Bran osc 24 00 








Com pressed 9 00 
Loose-pressed, large bales...... 10 00 












Petersburg Peanuts. 
Petersburg, Va., July 1, 1907. 


Spanish, per bushel-_-__--______ 1 43 

Virginias, fancy -....-...-_.... 4%, @ 4% 
se machine picked... 3 @ 3% 
“ shelling stock.._... 24 @ 8 








Five Big School Helps. 
(Continued from Page 4.) 


not such an insurmountable one after 
all. Besides some of the publishing 
houses offer special inducements to 
those undertaking to establish a 
school library by means of which the 
children are able to present’ the 
school with a small library without 
other cost to themselves than a little 
faithful effort which is usually more 
pleasant than otherwise. 


IV.—THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The most important school law 
passed by our General Assembly in 
recent years was the High School 
Act. It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the good effects of this act 
and to tell of its far-reaching results. 
$50,000 a year was appropriated by 
the Legislature to aid in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of high 
schools. This amount has been dis- 
tributed among 168 schools, the max- 
imum allowance to any one school 
being $400. It is safe to say that 
local boards and private individuals 
have given three or four dollars for 
every dollar contributed by the State 
to high school education, and I esti- 
mate that the $50,000 laid aside by 
the Legislature became to all intents 
and purposes $250,000 by the time 
it reached the great masses of the 
people in its beneficent results, 


V.—BETTER TEACHERS AND BET- 
TER EQUIPMENT. 

All that has been said were better 
unsaid and all that has been done 
will perish or react upon us if we 
have neglected the living force in 
school work, the teacher. The farm- 
ers of Virginia understand that the 
modern era of high prices is a condi- 
tion that must be reckoned with by 
all salaried officials. They cannot 
expect, therefore, to secure compe- 
tent teachers unless they provide the 
funds to pay them. The condition 
that confronts them is not to provide 
in a charitable way for the needs of 
some lone man or woman who can 
do nothing else and must teach; they 
are seeking men and women who 
have enjoyed educational advantages, 
who understand modern methods, 
who are apt to teach, and who have 
executive ability and force of char- 
acter. They must go about it in a 
business way. Sufficient salaries, at- 
tractive boarding places, and com- 
fortable school houses are demanded 
by ladies and gentlemen of this class. 
Our people know that if they are 
not forthcoming in Virginia, there are 
other States and countries where such 
conditions do obtain. The competi- 
tion for good teachers grows keener 
every day, and I see no evidence that 
Virginia farmers are disposed to stop 
building. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Harness 


Don’t allow your 
harness to dry up 
and die. Once 
thishappensit can 
never be remedied. 
Save the harness, save 
expense, prevent accidents by Using 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


Nourishes the leather and keeps it 
soft and strong. Preserves the grain. 
fibre. Makes leather proofagainst ali 
weathers. Gives best tanner’s finish, 


Boston Coach Axle Oil 


smoothes the way to good wheel. 
action. etter and cheaper than 
castor oil. Will not gum or corrode, 
Lightens the load—eases the road, 
Sold everywhere—All Sizes, 
MADE BY 
STANDARD CIL COMPANY 
Ineorporated 






































HARMLESS TO MAN AND BEAST! 
The only satisfactory fly repeller and insecti- 
cide. Costs ready for use only 25c per gallon. 
Horses do better work and cows give more 
milk when they can work anid feed without 
being ps by flies and insects, 
IE 


NO-FL! HERE also prevents hog cholera, 


Now is the time to lay in a supply for the 
protection of live stock, Send $1.50 for a Red 
Can, which makes 6 gallons of spraying fluid. 


PRESERVALINE aw MFG. €O., 


41 Warren St. 
EST. 30 Years. lew Ya” 





®Send your orderstoI M Pearlstine& Sons 
201 and 203 E. Bay St, Sole Distributors for 
North and South Carolina. 





Several high class 


HORSES AND MARES 


sound and well broken, for sale. Also some 
choice young stock, for combination purposes, 


Western Carolina Livestock 


Company, 


North Wilkesboro, - - N.C. 


Farm for Sale 


One farm near Coleraine containing 43 
acres. 125 acres cleared. Saw mill, cotton 
gin and grist mill on farm, all nearly new, 
in good shape. Store house on farm anda 
good stand for country store. Nice dwelling 
and out buildings An elegant country home. 
Land adapted to tobacco and all other crops 
grown in this section. . 


Price $8,000. One-fourth cash, 
balance five years. 


The growing pine timber on it will proba- 
bly pay for it in 10 or 12 years. This farm isin 
one of the finest sectsons in Bertie County. 


Apply to 
R. J. BAKER 
Ahoskie, N. C. 











Virginia Farms at Close Prices. 








Good soil in farms from 100 to 
1,000 acres in the most fertile sec- 
tions of Southside Virginia. Cli- 
mate mild throughout the year, and 
the best of Lithia Waters. Section 
being more thoroughly developed 
every year. 


WRITE For CATALOGUE. 


Mecklenburg Realty Co., Inc., 


BOYDTON, - - - VIRGINIA. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


| ELASTIO 4 DURABLE 4 PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING, -EVERYTRibd,- MADE IN THe 
LINE, E@TABLIGHED OVER 88 YEARS AQO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE, TRY US. write ron Pricge 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Al Cushion Stam 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WK 

Ploneer Stamp House of the South. ) 
P.0,Box $4 ~~-+-v-v-~ ATLANTA, GA. 
pesos nisin 

























Results perfect. Will fit one man or a whole neighborhood equally well. Can be run by steam, gasoline, or any other power i t- 
wers for 1, 2. and 3 horses (equal to 2, 4 and 6 horses in lever power). For cutting dry feed, ensilage and shelling, sawing wood, pumping, $6P 

Ing cream, etc. Strongest and lightest running powers on the market. Mounted or unmounted, ag ordered. We also make Lever 

Ensilage Cutters, Wood Saws, Feed Grinders, etc. Send for FREE catalogue. HEEBNER 





HEEBNER’S "sez Precio HORSE POWER 
and Little Giant Thresher and Cleaner 


make the handiest and most ccenemionl t 
26 a 


hreshing outfit known. 

nd 30 in. eylinder. It is 

ng, durable and effective 

Hye, te ays un uk 
city 200 to 

alfalfa, millet, sorghum, timothy, ete. pacity 200 ted. 


Powers, Feed Oy 
‘& SONS, No.46 Broad Bt., Lansdale, 
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Suggestions for 


a 
— 





july Farm Work. 


BY OUR DR. TAIT BUTLER AND MR. T. B. PARKER. 











Push Crops With Side Fertilizers. 


July is a month of unremitting 
work for the farmer; and especially 
js this true this year. The seasons 
to June 20th have been unfavorable 
to hot weather crops, such as corn 
and cotton. The growth is small 
and in many sections the stands are 
badly broken. These conditions now 
require rapid cultivation and every 
means to push the crops forward. 

Cotton especially will be materially 
penefited with side application of a 
mixture of cottonseed meal and ni- 
trate of soda, 50 pounds of each per 
acre, early in the month, and the 
same amount again from two to three 
weeks later. Many farmers are ex- 
perimenting with complete fertilizers 
for side applications with fine results. 
Fertilizers containing ammonia, 
largely from nitrate of soda 10 per 
cent; phosphoric acid, from 3% to 
5 per cent, and potash from 3 to 5 
per cent, at the rate of 100 to 150 
pounds per acre. With prospects of 
a small crop and high prices this 
fall, it is advisable to make these 
side dressings this year. 

& 
Make All the Forage You Can. 


The present high price of hay 
should stimulate our farmers to make 
all the forage possible. It is not too 
late to sow sorghum and peas, half 
bushel sorghum seed and one bushel 
peas per acre, on well prepared and 
well manured land will make a heavy 
yield of good feed. Put this in at 
the earliest possible moment. Also 
German millet and peas, half bushel 
of each per acre, will make a quan- 
tity of good hay, much better than 
when only millet is sowed. 

Stubble lamd; Where wheat and 
oats have been harvested, can be 
used for these crops, and will pay 
better than to allow the land to grow 
up in weeds. 


& 
An Extra Word for Clover. 


Where clover was sown with the 
wheat it is advisable to run the 
mower over it to clip the weeds, so as 
to give the young clover a chance to 
grow. Many acres of young clover 
are lost by allowing the weeds to 
overrun it, 

Prepare to put in a crop of crimson 
clover this fall. This is a crop that 
is neglected in many sections, to the 
injury of the land. Being a legume, 
it gathers nitrogen from the air and 
improves the soil as well as furnish- 
ing a fine crop of hay in the early 
spring,—time enough to plant corn 
afterward. Stubble land is a fine 
Place to sow crimson clover as the 
stubble protects it from the hot sun 
when young and liable to be killed 
from sun scald. It is a good plan 
to sow some rye with the clover, say 
half bushel rye per acre and 10 
Pounds crimson clover seed. We 
have known good results to follow 
the addition of a pound or two of tur- 
nip seed per acre. If these are used 





it is better to sow the early flat dutch 
variety, so they will likely winter 
kill and leave the field to the clover 
and rye. 

& 


Vetch for Your Spring Hay Crop. 


Arrange also to sow some vetch 
and bur clover this fall. These 
are also soil improvers and furnish 
good crops for hay in the spring. 
Our people need to get to sowing 
more of these to act as cover crops 
to prevent the leaching of fertility 
from the soil, and to add fertility 
by gathering nitrogen from the air. 
This is the cheapest known way to 
improve our soils. 

& 


Prepare Your Alfalfa Land. 


Persons intending sowing alfalfa 
this fall should lose no time in pre- 
paring the land for that crop now. 
It will be too late to wait until ready 
to sow to prepare the land. Break 
the land well and deep now, sow to 
peas, if possible, in September; cut 
the peas off and do not re-plow, but 
work with a disc or cutaway harrow 
until a fine seed bed is made. It is 
a waste of time and labor to sow 
alfalfa on poor, illy prepared, un- 
drained, acid soil. Fertility, thor- 
ough preparation, drainage, and lime, 
with land free from weed seeds are 
essential to the successful growth of 
alfalfa. 

& 
Give Attention to Sweet Potatoes. 


The sweet potato crop will need 
special attention this month. We 
do not grow as many sweet potatoes 
as we ought to. It is a valuable 
crop and easily grown. Planting 


|potatoes were scarce this spring; but 


by putting out cuttings from the 
vines we can grow potatoes that will 
keep better than where grown from 
sprouts. It pays to manure potatoes 
liberally. Cottonseed furnishes a 
fine form of ammonia for sweet po- 
tatoes. The Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion recommends the following mix- 
ture for sweet potatoes: Acid phos- 
phate, 320 pounds; cottonseed meal, 
360 pounds; kainit, 640 pounds. If 
muriate of potash is used in place of 
kainit, use 160 pounds. This mix- 
ture should be distributed in the 
rows and bedded on a week or two 
before the vines are set. By adding 
20 to 30 pounds muriate of potash 
to each sack 8-3-3 guano a good fer- 
tilizer for sweet potatoes will be 
produced. 


Fight Grass Until the Crop is Made. 


Care should be taken to study 
carefully the relative importance of 
all the conditions involved in deter- 
mining when a crop should be laid 
by. One good farmer is certain that 
as good or better crops are produced 
by laying by early and thereby sav- 
ing labor; while another equally good 
farmer is certain it pays to continue 
the cultivation as long as possible. 

It is probable that either method 





may give good results under certain 
conditions, while neither is invariably 
the best. 

If the crop is free of weeds and 
grass, is growing rapidly and there 
is plenty of moisture, a rather rare 
combination, then there is little use 
for cultivation, and that of the wrong 
sort—where the roots are badly 
pruned or broken by deep culture— 
may do more harm than good. Rich, 
moist soils, free from weeds and 
grass, may be laid by early. 

No rule can be given for laying 
by, neither as regards the number of 
cultivations nor the size or stage of 
growth of the plants, which will be 
found best in all seasons or under 
all conditions, when economy and 
yield of crop is considered; but there 
is a safe rule, namely: to cultivate 
as long as is necessary to keep down 
weeds and grass and whenever and 
as often as is necessary to keep the 
soil in the best condition to supply 
to the plants the moisture needed for 
growth. That is, do not allow the 
weeds and grass to grow much until 
the crop is about made, and after 
each rain or as often as is necessary 
to break the top soil and prevent 
evaporation, until the crop is so far 
advanced as to either need no fur- 
ther consideration or has grown so 
large that further cultivation is not 
practicable. 


Corn for Your Silo. 


It is not yet too late to plant corn 
for the silo, nor too late to build the 
silo for next winter’s feeding. If 
there is a rich piece of land near 
the barn that has grown wheat or 
oats it may be planted to silage corn. 
You need not be alarmed about the 
severe tax on the land, if you will 
feed these crops and put the stable 
manure back on it. Plant a little 
thicker than when corn is wanted— 
—just a little thicker,—fertilize and 
cultivate well and you will produce 
the cheapest and best feed for winter 
use that it is possible to produce. 











Housewives! 


CLIMAX FLOUR 


Acres Fine Land 


for sale on easy terms. Good 
buildings; well watered, maca- 
dam road. near good churches, 
and WHITSETT INSTITUTE. 
Convenient to Railroad and 
For full particulars, address, 


Capt. R. C. Dick, 
Whitsett, - - - North Carolina. 














Postoflice. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Three cents a word fer each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting Se a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 











FOR GUARANTEED “heave” 
Write J. E. Rue, Littleton, N.C. 


WANTED—Young men and young women 
to prepare for positions paying from $60.(0 
to $150 per month. Positions guaranteed; 
railroad fare paid. Wheeler Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Ala. 


cure 

















“LITTLE SAMSON” 
Automatic Engine 


on application. 


This cut shows our 5 7 

; and 7-h.p. 

tiulttie Samson” Vertical, yt 

thenawic! Engine for running 

ti reshers, peanut pickers, cut- 

Lae. feed, sawing wood, etc, 
rger sizes also furnished. 





price is within reach of a)l. 


STRATTON & BRAGG CO. 


General Agents, Petersburg, Virginia 


HEEBNER’S LITTLE GIANT AND PENNSYLVANIA 
PEANUT PICKERS AND WHEAT THRESHERS 
They are bullt in first class manner, and are strongand durable The 
We guarantee them to do the work satis- 
factorily. We will mail catalogue and testimonials, and quote prices 


Chase Saw Mills, Erie Engine Works Side and 
Center Crank, Engines, Union Iron Works 


Locomotive, Portable and 
Stationary Boilers. 





Prices and Catalogue on Application 











Moderate priced game loads of 
the highest quality. Any stand- 
ard Smokeless Powder — any 
standard Ioad. Consult the most 
experienced sportsman you know 
and buy of your home dealer. 








THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 
Sales Office, San Francisco, Cal. 





When You Go to the Exposition 
Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th Street, 


Newport News, nearest city to Exposition. 
Rooms 50c. to $1.00 per night. 


GIN MACHINERY. 

















Gin machinery should be bought in 
June, or sooner. 

The Pneumatic Elevator for handling 
cotton is the best thing there is for that 
purpose. 

Your cotton should be cleaned of leaf, 
trash and dirt which 1-wers the price of 


it. 

It should be put upin neat bales. 

The machinery should be the simplest 
and easiest to operate. 

We furn‘sh the Pneumatic Elevator 
under the Murray patents, the Murray 
Cleaning Feeder and a Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things 
and it’s the simplest made 

We build the engine that goes with it 
and are responsible for the whole. 


Write right now. 
LIDDELL CO., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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lawns, ~ch h and teries — also heavy steel 
picket fence—sold direct to consn™er. Cataloens Free, 
Bo. 
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Drnamental Fence ‘yo ec— tor 
WARD FENCE CO., * 91,Marion, Ind 













‘ais i 
ike This 
at 20 Cents a Foot 


A handsome and durable 

lawn fence. Gates, ready to 
erect, $2.50 up. Fence and gate finished in 
white. Any length or height. Agents 
wanted. Free Booklet. 


Griffith & Turner, Baltimore, Md. 


FOUND 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits and Vegetables to. 
Write them to-day. 
HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


UNQUESTIONABLE REFERENCES, RETURNS MADE DAILY 


JOHN H. SIMON, 


119 Dock Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Receiver and Distributor of 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables. 


When using the Philadelphia market mark 
your shipmevts tome. A postal card brings 
—- our shipping stencil and market quo- 

ations. 
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THE BUGGY BUYER 


who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 
be sold for less than $65.00 will no doubt wonder how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 


and guaranteed. 









































































The explanation 1s simple, the truth of which will be apparent to any one who will carefully 
consider the cumbersome, expensive and extortionate ‘‘agency system.’ Here’s the difference. We 
biild Golden Eagle Buggies and sell them direct from our factory to you at wholesale price of 
$49.00 each. Cut out coupon and mail today for Catalogue No. 21 and full particulars of great 
Harness offer. 

Freight rates from Atlanta to all Southern and Western points are very low. Rates quoted to 


your station on request. Mail this today. 





NAME —.._.._.{..._._.. cama 
Po 1) 
WX GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY co. 
‘iishly finished. -160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. “Highiy finished.” 
Guaranteed. Station 6. Guaranteed. 








HOW ABOUT YOUR COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten to 
twelve dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty to twenty- 
five dollars per ton and throw in your hulls free? 

y not make your MEAL AND HULLS AT YOUR 
GIN and save this enormous loss? We build a line of 


Plantation Cotton Seed Hullers and Separators 


of from 8 to 18 tons daily capacity. They can be run 
in connection with any ginnery or saw mill, will grind 
be, seed and at same time separate the meal from the 
ulls. 
These machines are in SUCCFSSFUL OPERATION 
THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH and are as easily; ope: ated as 
agrist will. Write to day for Catalogue Nu. 7. 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 




















Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 


Pa 








Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms. :: 

We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. No better _- 
in the South. M4 ra Write for land and timber circular, or call on 











sottveye. Mester & Co. » Incorporated, 
Real Estate Agents, 
Mecklenburg Co. Chase City, Virginia. 
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The Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., The Round Steps Bank, 


534225222 Cor. Hargett and Fayetteville Sts. 32S SS 
Does a General Banking Business and Will be Pleased to Serve all in that Line. 

















The Trust part of our name means that we can become Administrators and Exe- 
cutors of Estates, under Will, Trustees under Mortagages and Deeds 
act in any fiduciary ca aclty’ whatever. . - = am aes 
e have a Strong e and Bur Proof Vault, absolutely Safe, and in 1 
have Safe-Deposit Boxes for rent. who have valuable papers, donde. and Be . 


sn TRECT ORS—Ch: M. Busbee. 

a8. us Chas. E. Johnson, James A. Bri « 
Belvin, W. N. Jones, Thomas 8. ena Thomas B. Crowder, W. A. toebee r. 3 
Moring, J. R. Chamberlain, H. E. . W. Harden, Jr. ed Williams. 
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ESTABLISHED 18901. 


THE COMMERCIAL & FARMERS BANK, 








OF RALEIGH, N. C. 
Capltal Stook, - - $100,000.00 


Surplus and Profits Earned, $100,000.00 
Assets Over One Million Dollars 


It is known as THE FARMERS’ BANK and solicits your patronage. 


J. J. THoMAs President. B. 8S. JERMAN, Cashier.' 
A. A. THOMPSON, Vice-President. H. W. JACKSON, Asst. Cashier. 


ONUMENT 


AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 


Well Drills 


; For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


















Gate.-Always in order. 
Operated by any 
vehicle. Adds to 
value, conven- 
ience and beauty 
of home. Saves 
time and _e acci- 





























This question has often come up 
and worried you, brother Farmer. 
And it will keep on coming until 
it is answered; and the answer is 
nct always easy. The boy can knock 
elong some how. But the girl? ff 
she is left without parents or other 
protectors, without money, and with- 
out education, her outlook is not 
hopeful. y 
* * * 
We venture to suggest that the 
best possible provision for her would 
be a good college education. You 
may be able to leave her financially 
independent. Very well. But money 
alone can not make one independent. 
It will not admit her to the station 
in life that you would like her to 
occupy. Nor will she be likely to 
marry a desirable man if wealth is 
her only asset. When the right kind 
of man starts a-hunting for a wife, he 
wants to find a woman first, and 
not a bank account. So the girl with 
money and nothing else is apt to get 
an animal in trousers instead of a 
husband. And possibly, also, the 
bank account may dwindle and van- 
ish before the wife-hunter comes in 
sight. 
*. *¢ * 

But the chances are that you will 
not be able to leave your girl finan- 
cially independent. According to the 
old saying, ‘‘Fools for luck and poor 
folks for children’’; and the average 
farm house is apt to be well stocked 
with offspring. So the average 
farmer is doing well if he can leave 
his children a thousand dollars 
apiece. But a thousand dollars in- 
vested in safe securities would just 





What Shall I do for My Daughter? 


Why, do Your Best for Her Mind and Character, Says President R. 7, 
Vann—A Good College Education for the Farmer Girl is  Bettep 
Than Much Money and Safe Securities. 


hats and shoes. She would have to 
“skirmish” for the rest of her raj. 
ment and rations. 


And what can she do without an 
education to earn these things? ghe 
must stick to the cook stove, or the 
wash-tub, or the hoe handle, or the 
loom, or the spinning jenny, or tackle 
a matrimonial scrub and serve a life 
term at hard labor. But if you in. 
vest a thousand dollars in her edy- 
cation, two results will follow: It 
will stay invested forever; and sec. 
ond, she will be able to earn an 
annual income of $300 to $600 ana 
board. And if she chooses to fish in 
the matrimonial pond, the education 
will prove a far better bait than the 
thousand dollars. And think, too, 
what a different sort of a house- 
keeper she would make, and what 
a different kind of family she would 
rear, 

ss # 

But we have been taking the low- 
est view of your girl, namely the 
animal view. We have been con- 
sidering what she shall eat and what 
she shall drink, and where-with-al] 
she shall be clothed. Now we un- 
derstand that your hope is to bring 
up not merely an animal, but a wo- 
man, a real, first-class, full-rounded 
woman, capable of filling any place to 
which she may be called, and fitted 
to enjoy all the privileges that she 
deserves. Is this true? Then your 
first thought about her will not be 
money. 

You will do your best on her mind 
and character, and then ieave her 
hopefully to God and the future. 

R. T. VANN. 





about pay for the girl’s cloaks and 


Raleigh, N. C. 








Know His 


Mind, and Multiplie 


This is an age of education. The 
man who wins must have an educated 
mind, or hand, or both. Education 
means equipment for life’s work. A 
carpenter cannot do good work with- 
out good sharp tools. No merchant 
or manufacturer would think of en- 
gaging in business without first edu- 
cating himself along the lines he 
wishes to follow, nor would a pro- 
gressive merchant or manufacture) 
think of conducting his business with- 
out taking and reading all the papers 
which are published in the interest 
of his business 


Better Learn Why as Well as How. 


The business of farming requires 
some study to prosecute successfully, 
and the young men who have an in- 
clination along this line should: look 
carefully into the advantages offered 
for trained men. Much training can 
be gained by working on the farm 
under a good manager, but in this 
case one learns only the “how” and 
not the ‘‘why.’’ It does not enable 
him to work out problems which may 
be presented to him from another 
standpoint or with other complica- 
tions. The skilled engineer is not 
paid so much for what he does as for 
what he knows. His problem is not 
how to get out of a difficulty, but to 
avoid them. 

We wish to make good citizens 
and good home-makers as well as 
bread-earners, so that some other 
training should be given than that of 
training the hand only. The mind 
should be expanded. This can be 
done as the student studies about the 








~ dents. Used on R. For Horse Power 
F. D. routes and 
county roads. Address 
ia? GATE CO., 272 E. Huron 8&t., LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
Chica TIFFIN, OHIO 











soil, crops or any other subject, pro- 


The Boy Who Wins at Farming Must 


Business. 


How an Agricultural Education Helps Him to Understand, Broadens His 


s His Earning Capacity. 


vided the student is taught and not 
lectured. s 
How Intensive Cultivation of the 
Brain Pays. 

The young man who takes a course 
in agriculture fits himself to better 
enjoy life. He increases his earning 
capacity whether he works on a sal- 
ary or works his own farm. If he 
can earn $1,500 a year working for 
someone else, he could do as well for 
himself Let us take an example of a 
boy who has a good common school 
education to start on. Suppose he 
starts out for himself and has no 
capital to work on. He starts at 
eighteen years old to work in a store, 
cotton mill, or on a farm. He will 
command in a few years say a salary 
of $500 per year. This would be per- 
haps his maximum unless he shculd 
be a very bright boy. Suppose on 
the other hand he spends four years 
in' college. He can make his way if 
he wishes to, plenty of boys do, and 
at:the end of four years he can com- 
mand a salary if he proves worthy, of 
say $1,000 for the first five years and 
$1,800 thereafter. He has lost only 
four years of time as compared with 
starting at once into active life, but 
he has increased his earning capacity 
from two to four times, at a very 
conservative estimate. From this one 
can see that an education pays from 
a financial standpoint. Aside from 
this, his sphere of life is enlarged. 
He enjoys life more and becomes 
something more than a cog in the 
wheel. CHAS. M. CONNER, 
Professor of Agriculture, North Caro- 

lina Agricultural and Mechanical 








College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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GO TO YOUR FARMER’S INSTI- 
TUTE, 


Tell Your Neighbors About It, and 
Help Make It a Success, 


There are few more helpful agen- 
cies in promoting agricultural pro- 
gress than the Farmers’ Institute, and 
the Institutes this summer should be 
more largely attended than ever be- 
fore. 

The Progressive Farmer has al- 
ready published a complete list of 
all the Institutes to be held in North 
Carolina and South Carolina this 
season, but we reprint herewith a 
list of all those scheduled for the 
rest of this week and next week. 
Look through the list, and if there 
is one in your county, or within your 
reach, begin now to advertise it 
among your neighbors. Get notices 
of it posted in all the public places, 
pnnouncements of it made at all the 
public meetings, and keep the mat- 
ter agitated every week in the local 
papers. Get all your neighbors to 
attend. 

South Carolina Institutes. 

July 8—Anderson. 

July 9—Calhoun Falls. 

July 10—Abbeville. 

July 11—Greenwood. 

July 12—Clinton. 

July 13—Chester. 

North Carolina Institutes. 

July 10—Elm City. 

July 11—Wrendale Oil Mill. 

July 12—Tarboro. 

July 13—Nashville. 

A Progressive Farmer representa- 
tive will probably attend every Insti- 

tute. Go prepared to give him your 
renewal if convenient, and just as 
many new subscribers as you can get. 





South Carolina Farmers’ Institutes. 


Prof. J. N. Harper, of Clemson 
College, announces the following list 
of Farmers’ Institutes for South Car- 
olina: 

July 8—Anderson. 

July 9—Calhoun Falls. 

July 10—Abbeville. 

July 11—Greenwood. 

July 12—Clinton. 

July 13—Chester. 

July 15—Winnsboro. 

July 16—Camden. 

July 17—Bethune. 





July 18—Patrick. 
July 19—Chesterfield. 
July 20—Ruby. 


July 22—Pageland. 
July 23—Kershaw. 
July 24—Elgin. 
July 25—Lancaster. 
July 26—Rock Hill. 
July 27—Pleasant Valley. 
July 29—Yorkville. 
July 30—Sharon. 
July 31—Blacksburg. 
August 1—Gaffney. 
August 2—Clifton. 
August 3—Pacolet. 
August 5—Union. 
August 6—Carlisle. 
August 7—Peak. 
August 8—Jenkinsville. 
August 9—Prosperity. 
August 10—Newberry. 
August 12—Ninety-Six. 
August 13—Gray Court. 
August 14—Greenville. 
August 15—Grove Station. 
August 16—Piedmont. 
August 17—Belton. 
August 19—BEasley. 
August 20—Liberty. 
August 21—Oakway. 

J. N. HARPER, 

Director. 











“BREEDERS 
DIRECTORY” 
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READERS who wish to buy improved stock should write these advertisers. 
BRE&DERS who wish to sell improved stock should join these advertisers. 








Poland China 
Essex Pigs and Southdown Sheep. 


A few extra male pigs left, and a 
number of pigs ready for shipment in 
July and August. A number of 
Choice Southdown Lambs ready for 
shipment in May and June. 


L. & JONES, Tobaccoville, N.C. 








Sunny Home Farm 
Sisko nA RIO oe a aR 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















Glenburn Berkshires. 


Pigs by Lord Premier 3d, great son of Lord 
Premier; by Predominant the greatest son 
of Premier Longfellow, and out of Lord Pre- 
mier, Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece, and 
splendid imported sows. Also Jersey cattle. 
Send for catrlogue. J. D. KIRK, Roanoke, 
Va. (Mention this paper. ) 


GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 


Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts, and Pigs ready to ship. 


WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 








Pure-Bred POLAND CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE and TAM- 
WORTH PIGS at reasonable 
prices. J. C. GRAVES, Bar- 
boursville, Orange Co., Virginia. 


FOR SALE! 


250 Southdown and Garopshive Rams and 
eves crated at cars. Also Mergan Colts and 
‘ilies. 


L. L. Dorsey, - - 





Anchorage, Ky. 









America’s Leading Horse Importers. 


We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 
them all. Nearly every horse is good enough to win at 
the Leading Shows in France and America. 












Btate Fair, Missouri State 


Our Percheron and French 
first prizes. 


102 Stallions received December 18th. 


In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first } peine at every bi, 
In America, at the Shllowsns show : Iowa Stata Fair, Ohi 

Fair, Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, Bt. Joseph; 

American Royal, Kansas City; International Live Stock Ex 

Coach Stallions were shown 123 t 

We sell the yee winners and win each year with fresh horses. 


show. 
o State Fair, Minnesota 


tion, Chicago. 
es and won 119 








KANSAS OITY, MO. 





McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, O. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Fine Berkshire Pigs 


= vy! —— ——_ 
ype, from the leading 
blood of the country. 





= 


j Three months old; now 
ready for shipment $18.00 per pair, $10.00 single. 
Also Norwood’s War Horse Game Chickens 
= Eggs. Correspondence solicited at all 

mes. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, Hillsboro, N.C. 


FOR SALE. 


Registered Jersey Bulls, Registered Berk- 
shires, Boars and Sows and a nice lot of Berk- 
shire Pigs ready for delivery. Several Jersey 
Cows fresh and with calf, ulso Jersey Heifers. 

RIVER VIEW FARM, 
c.M. BASS, Prop., 
Rice Depot, Va. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


As fine as the finest. 
From registered stock. 
Prices on application. 


M.R.RUDISILL & CO., 


HILDEBRAN, N. C. 


FOR SALE! 
One Extra Fine Red Polled Bull Calf. 


He isacorker. This is not a cheap calf, but 
will be sold reasonable. If you want some- 
thing nice write me quick. 

Ee. Ss. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, R. F. D., 1, - Tennessee. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reda, Rose and paa> Comb. 

Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. © breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. ite ke Prise 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 


978 Mammoth Black 
Hog. 


WALLBURG, Davidson Co, N.C. 
John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he dressed 
978 lbs. net. Yours truly, . L. Guyer. 

I introduced this famous hog. Will fatten 
at any age and will weigh from 300 to 500 Ibs. 
ati2monthsold_ Have near 100 fine pigs to 
select from. Address 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, . N. C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have the best Berkshire blood 
in America in our three great Herd 
Boars— 








Imported Hightide Commons, Baron 
Premier III’s Bachelor and 
Sunnyside’s Faithful. 


Our Sows are of just as good blood 
and have been carefully selected 
from the best herds. Don’t buy a 
Berkshire hog until you inquire 
about my stotk. Prices reason- 





able. Headquarters for ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 
W. R. Walker, . Union, S. = 
BUFF fescue 
Wyandottes. — 
MAMMOTH Bronze Tarkeys. 


White Turkeys. 
Milk White Guineas, 
Purple Guineas—Very Rare. 
REGISTERED Jerkshve Swine. 
Mention this Paper when Writing. 


JOHN C. FOWKE. - - Baldock, S. C. 








FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 




















Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. A ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
jig A sane. - ahs piss of Ly breeding 
‘or : e 8 ey wo cost you 
from $40 to $50. ? 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


Sam’L B. Wooss, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Coc Bantams 
—and Eggs in season. Ad OPEN VIEW 
FARM bt. L, Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 











Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this fleck. 
For fine Choice Roosters, and large laying 
Hens, apply for terms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens, 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, . + > Virginia. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish | 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. E. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


White Wyandottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, 
Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., {22'3? Haley, Tenn. 


Box &, 

















Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD. 
Newton, N. c. 

















Davis’ Barred Rocks! 


Champions of North Carolina. Write fer 
mating list telling all about it. Eggs and 
Cockerels, for sale. 

B. 8. DAVIS, Charlotte, N. ©. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


8 C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., 2232 Haley, Tenn. 


Box #4, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
oars. Brood sows and gilts all 

igs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 . Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Black Span- 
ish Jacks, selected by me 
peresnasy, from the best 
reed of Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
ee with each impor- 
ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
24am lease you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 
Jity, Ky. 


EQQS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15, 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s Am . ? 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 
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puilb ec: tle VG 
Broad & 9tb Sts., RICHMOND, VA. 


Commercial, Stenographic, Telegraphic and Eng. Depts. Ladies & gentlemen. No vacations. 
“lt Is the !eading Business College south of the Potomac River.”’--PHita. STENO@RAPHER. 

**When I reached Richmond, I inquired of several business men for the best Business College 
inthe city, and, without exception, they all recommended Smithdeal’s as the best *’--w. 
E. Ross, Law STENOGRAPHER, Lacensttendel Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Writing, — by mail, 


1851 HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 1907 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. Prepare for college, university or the gocwninans 
academies. Military training developes prompt obedience and manly carriage. Academy 56 
years old with experienced teachers and limit of 90 boarding pupils, who dine with the principal 
and ladies of his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. Modern 
buildings, perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, mental, physical and 
social training. Shady lawns, athletic park, one quarter mile running track. Ideal climate, 
helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted 
for over a century as an educational center. Charges $280 per year. 





. 

















THE GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


Is better equipped and organized in all departments than ever before. Advanced 
courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile, Mining and Civil Engineering, Eng-neer- 
ing Chemistry and Chemistry. Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Labo- 
ratories, etc. New Library and new Chemical Laboratory. Demand for School’s 
graduates much greater than the supply. Nextsession begins Sept. 25th. Address 
Department A for illustrated catalog and information, 


K. G, MATHESON, A. M., LL D., President, - - - - ATLANTA, GA, 














The Seventy-fourth Session will begin September 
3rd. Sixteen independent “Schools,” embrac- 
a. Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 


J. C. HORNER, A.B.,A.M., Principal, OXFORD, N. C. 
Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, etc. 


W A K E Silegieah, "Chemical, and Physical Labora- 
tories. 18,000 Volumes in Library. 

firmary with modern fittings. C O I I i G ; 
Expenses very moderate. Address 


President W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest, N. C. 


ed. Abundant baths. A new In- 








GUILFORD COLLEGE 


ELEVEN INSTRUCTORS 
CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES. 


Excellent library. Electric lights. Abundant 
water supply. Location in the healthful 
Piedmont Section. For both sexes. 3 


SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER 3. 








ADDRESS =—— 


President L. L. Hobbs, Guilford nine. N. C. 








. 





$63 to $81 Pays Board Tuition and Room Rent 


FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral water. No 
malaria. Splendid community 

**Most heartily do I sesamaanend the School to all who have sons and daughters 
to educate.”’—Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest College 

“On all sides 1 saw evidences of patient. pains-taking labor. thorough scholarship 
and marked exec ative ability.”—J. B. Carlyle, Prof. of Latin, Wake Forest Culle e. 

“The instruction is thorough and the influences ‘surrounding the pupil excellent.” 
—Rev. R. F. Tredway. 

“T my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
mcre thorough educational work ’—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress 

*“Oae of the best preparatory schools in the state.” —Cleveland Star. 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High 
School have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and salis- 
factory work. Very truly yours, Francis P. V enable, President, Uuiversity 0’ N.C.” 

“It is the best and cheapest school in the state.”’"—K. M. Koonce, Member of the N. 
C. Legislature. 

Fall term opens August 12th. For handsomely ‘Bpnrated catalog, write to 

W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C, 














LOUISBURC COLLECE 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young Women for Session 1907-8, 


The purpose is to secure for the Students Healthful conditions, a happy home, 
Christian influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough education at a moderate 


cost. Excellent advantages for music, Intermediate 


care of younger girls. 


Department, with special 


NORMAL COURSE 


especially prepared for young women fitting themselves for public and graded 
school wor Ample grounds for out-door recreation. The marked feature of 
this School is its individual eare of pupils physically and intellectually. 

ememeen 


Mrs. Mary Davis Allen, President, Louisburg, N. C. 





_| Southern Female College, L2GRANGE. Ga. 


The Second Oldest College for Women in America, 
Fine new buildings, elegant home, fine climate summer and winter. Stands 
at the head of Southern Collegesin health and sanitation. Fiftecn schools, 
$550.00 Piano free to the best music graduate. Faculty of special’sts. Euro- 
ean-American Conservatory. J. H. NORMAN, Yus. Doc., (Oxford and 
eipsic), Director. Seven conservatory teachers. All rooms take ’n last year, 


ie 
For ‘peautifal caiovie address M. W. HATTON, Pres., LaGrange, Georgia, 











ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Southern Dental College 


If you are in- we will send 
terested in a Dental Education you free a 
beautifully illustrated and op wpe cata ogue of the 
SOU HERN DENTAL COLLE -E, 

Write today to S. W. Foster, Dean ee seca No 40. 




















The Baptist University for Women, Raleigh, N.C, 


Thirty-four offices and teachers. Diplomas 
iven in the Arts, Sciences, and Philosophy, and In Music, Art, Expression, and 
3usiness. Excellent equipment for teaching and illustrating the Sciences. Distinct 

School of the Bible. Full Business School, in charge of a competent instructor. 

Art School, including Oil, Applied Design, and China Painting. Regular Normal 

Course, elective for A. B. ‘degree. Special short course for Public School teachers. 

School of Music, with ten teachers and giving instruction in Piano, Voice, Violin, 

and Pipe Organ. Comfort of students looked after by lady physician, nurse, lady 

principal, and matron. Board, furnished room, literary tuition, heat, ba hs. and 
fees for physician, nurse, gymnasium, and library, $194.00 a year: In the Ciub, 

$50.00 to $55.00 less Next session opens September 4, 1{07. 

For catalogue and all information, address 


T. VANN, President, ~ 








High-grade school for women. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





{HE BLACKSTONE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Picture showing new Library and Assem’)'y Ha'l on the left hand sid ) 


i Tie 
u istced te 7 
:f TEE, uf 





Thorough Instruction under Positive Christian Influence, at the 


Motto: Lowest Possible Cost. 


eye POINTS FOR PARENTS e-fpw 


In the opening year 1894, there were 29 boarders, 
6 officers and teachers, a campus of six acres, and 
a school plant valued at $25,000. In 1907 there are 
303 boarders, and 90 day pupils, 31 officers and teachers, acam- 
pus of 34 acres, and a school plant valued at $120,000. This con- 
tinuous, extraordinary growth is the strongest proof that our 
work commends itself to parents and pupils. 

Modern brick building, with electric lights, water 
Advantages: and fire escapes on every floor ; $35,000 spent in 

improvements for the coming session; New As- 
sembly Hall, Library, Class-rooms and 40 New Bed Rooms. No 
Crowding. Faculty, trained in the best schools, all living in the 
building with the girls ; unusual advantages in music ; normal de- 
partment for the training of teachers,; cheeerful, and inspiring 
wholesome Christian influence. 
No increase in expenses, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral increase in the cost of living. $150.00 pays 
all charges for the year, including table board, 
room, lights, steam heat, laundry, medical attention, physical cul- 


ture, and tuition in all subjects, except music and elocution. 
For Catalogue and Application Blank, address 


JAMES CANNON, Jr., M. A., Principal, 
BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA. 


Twenty-five Scholarships, worth $75. each, are given annually to young 
ladies who are unable to meet the'full expenses of the school, but whoare suffi- 
ciently anxious for an education to be willing to assist the house keeper in the 
care of the dining room, 


Growth: 


Expenses: 





